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2200 square feet of Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 
-arecent installation in the new Union 
District High School, Dunbar, W. 
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itsworth to School Boards everywhere 


Guaranteed for the life of the building! | 


That is the unqualified promise of this 45 year with age. Warp and buckle proof .. . strictly 


old institution . . . that is the measure of its faith fireproof. Little depreciation . . . with its first 
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@ in Sterling Lifelong Blackboard. And Sterling is cost practically its final cost and easy to install. 
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uaranteed by the distributor who sells it, as well, — —_ 
| & a P meee ? Leading architects and contractors specify Sterling. | 
‘ | Sensational, possibly, to the few. But to those School Boards now know that the reasonable invest- 
{ who know the Weber Costello institution and the ment Sterling calls for is to all ends a final in- | 
I policies which have dominated it, the amazing vestment. So the cost of Sterling really grows less (A \\ | 
; | achievement of Sterling comes as a logical step in as time goes on. If you don’t know all about Sterling | | 
Y, school supply progress. Lifelong Blackboard you should get the facts now. | | 
Today . . . hundreds of thousands of feet of Find out for yourself just | 
Sterling are serving school needs everywhere. As why Sterling is being in- | 
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: better schools are being erected . . . as school ae Pa 
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cs F. WEBER & COMPANY, Distributors 


San Francisco—601 Mission St. Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Phoenix, Ariz.—524 W. Washington St. Reno, Nevada Fresno—1317 Van Ness Ave. 





C. T. A. Section Officers 


Bay—President: Walter L. Bachrodt, City 
Superintendent of Schools, San Jose; Secretary: 
E. G. Gridley, 312 Federal Telegraph Building, 
Oakland. 

Central—President: C. S. Weaver, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Merced; Secretary: 
Louis P. Linn, Route F, Box 100, Fresno. 

Central Coast—President: James G. Force, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Salinas; Sec- 
retary: T. S. MacQuiddy, District Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Watsonville. 
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Northern—President: Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes, 
1203 Montgomery Street, Oroville; Secretary: 
Mrs. Minnie M. Gray, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Yuba City. 


North Coast—President: A. O. Cooperrider, 
Principal High School, Arcata; Secretary: Shir- 
ley Perry, 534 Dora Avenue, Ukiah. 


Southern—President: Albert F. Vandegrift, 
Belmont High School, Los Angeles; Secretary: 
F. L. Thurston, 732 Van Nuys Building, Los 
Angeles. 


New Playground 
Book for 
Teachers 


Every teacher having a playground will enjoy this new book—showing model 
playgrounds and all the latest advances in playground equipment and planning. 
Compiled by authorities of the Giant Mfg. Co., the world’s foremost outfitters of 
school grounds. Contains many valuable ideas. 


This Plan is Helping 


Hundreds of Teachers 


Ask also for details of our new plan, whereby 
you can completely modernize your play- 
ground without a cent of cost to your school. helpful. Fill in the coupon below and let us 
Hundreds of teachers are using it, because it tell you what other teachers have done with 
is so simple and practical. it. 


‘‘Giant’’---the World Standard 


If you are buying equipment soon, be sure to get prices 
from Giant first. Giant Apparatus lasts nearly twice as 
long as the ordinary kind, due to its extra-sturdy con- 
struction. It is now the real leader wherever school p!ay- 
grounds are built. 


Giant Mfg. Co. 


Box 429 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


If your playground is inadequate!y equipped 
or out of date, this plan will be especially 


Box 429. 


Please send 


Giant Mfg. Co., | 


[ ]New play book 


Mail Free playground equipment 
ee ates CJ] playg quip 








Published monthly by the California Council of Education. Editorial and business offices, 
Phelan Building, 760 Market Street, San Francisco. Entered at the San Francisco Postoffice, 
January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. Subscription, 
$2.00 per year; 20c per copy. 
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oronado 


Conventions 


Low round trip fares from all California points 


Southern Pacific offers unmatched travel service 
to Coronado for the County and City Superintend- 
ents’, and the Rural Supervisors’ Conventions, Oc- 
tober 3-7. Go this way. It’s quickest and most com- 
fortable. Relax, rest; enjoy yourself enroute. 

Make the most of this service. From Northern Califor- 
nia, for example, you can go one way and return another if 
you wish. Southern Pacific offers the choice of two routes 
(San Joaquin Valley and Coast Lines) between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles — with 10 trains daily each way. 

Round trip tickets good for 16-21 days with stop-over 
privileges at any point enroute. Wherever you are, South- 
ern Pacific will take you with a maximum of speed and 
comfort to Coronado at low cost. You save time, money 
and nervous energy if you go by train. 


Soutl 


F. S. McGINNIS 
‘Passenger Traffic Manager 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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You'll be delighted— 


with this new book for beginners 


Work and Play with Words 


Work and Play with Words is designed as an introduction to primary 
reading. It is not a primer or a pre-primer but a preparation for them 
that bridges the difficult gap between the time when the young child 
is unfamiliar with word symbols and the time when he is introduced to 
the primer. 


Work and Play with Words appeals strongly to the children’s love 
for play and games, to their delight in color and pictures, to their fascina- 
tion in following directions, and to their sense of pride in achievement. 
Each lesson or ‘‘game’’, while sufficiently interesting in itself to provide 
delightful occupation, accomplishes a definite step in learning. By the 
time the thirty-three “‘lesson games” are finished the child has acquired 
a reading vocabulary of words which are common to his oral vocabulary. 
He has, moreover, acquired the habit of reading for thought from the 
exercise in silent reading and following directions given in the book. 





Work and Play with Words is equally helpful to the young teacher 
who is eager to find the easiest approach to reading and to the more 
experienced teacher who may have been forced to draw on her own 
ingenuity and time for producing such material, and wants something 
fresh and stimulating. The book correlates perfectly with any of the 
basic readers and applies equally well to the large, crowded class which 
must be divided into units of ability and to the smallest group in the 
rural system. While it is primarily intended for the later kindergarten 
or pre-primer stage, letters have been received from teachers telling of 
its successful use as far as the second grade. 





Make your plans now for a wonderful time this term by ordering your 
supply of Work and Play with Words. Send for a copy and examine 
it. Notice the well drawn and attractively colored pictures, the care- 
fully chosen vocabulary, the well sustained play spirit, the manifold 
possibilities for correlation with other activities, the sound psychology 
of treatment, the practicality of each lesson. Note also the convenient 
form in which this material is combined; a form which frees the teacher 
from the ordeal of searching for sufficient and worth-while seat work, 
and the routine of manufacturing her own material. 







HALL €3 MCCREARY COMPANY 
430-L South Wabash Avenue Chicago 





HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, 

430-L South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Enclosed you will find remittance for $......00.+++ 
which send me for the purpose of examination:.......... 
copies of Work and Play with Words at 48 cents a 
copy, postpaid. 


fn giving this ender it to diatinstiy endeostend Cat if the 
8 are not found satisfactory they may be returned 
for full refund, provid 
ten 
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Best Results in Gregg Shorthand 


are obtained by the use of the best available material. This has been provided 
for you in a series of three basal books, each dealing with an important 
factor in speed development. 


THE GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL......00000o.eeeee ee ctteeeteeeeteeee ..$1.50 
An orderly and systematic presentation of the principles of the 


system, with sufficient material to guarantee the proper foundation for 
writing and reading skill. 


ee ee Ce eI inca cick cscs itcstadeicttaidadite edicts a eiatieieianeal $1.20 


Furnishes the teaching plan and material for the further develop- 
ment of correct writing habits, and reading and transcription skill. The 
first six lessons are devoted to the fundamental principles of speed and 
accuracy, correct posture, shorthand penmanship, the elimination of false 
movements, copious executional drills on words not found in the 
MANUAL, etc. 

Beginning with the Seventh Lesson, opportunity is provided for 
correlating theory with speed development. If the application of the 
principles in practical writing and speed work is deferred until the 
MANUAL is completed, the theory as a whole is only vaguely remem- 
bered and the student becomes confused in applying it definitely. If, 
on the other hand, facility of application is developed step by step at the 
time the rule or principle is taught, theory and practice are successfully 
combined. 

Early dictation and plenty of it is one of the best present-day ten- 
dencies in the teaching of shorthand. GREGG SPEED STUDIES sup- 
plies just the material for carrying this work forward effectively. 

As GREGG SPEED STUDIES is written entirely in shorthand, the 
possibilities of forming incorrect writing habits are reduced to the mini- 
mum. GREGG SPEED STUDIES is an integral part of the course, and 
as such should be used along with the MANUAL from the start. 


RATIONAL DICTATION, by Dr. Edward J. McNamara, Principal, and 
Mark I. Markett, Chairman, Department of Stenography, High School 
of Conmsmeatot, Gr TOO Cae sniicldicnced osnuccebinianelieeea ns ae $1.40 

Designed to give the student practice in the rapid application of the principles to 
new and unfamiliar words and phrases. Its use assures a varied and extensive vocab- 
ulary, and the development of constructive ability. 

RATIONAL DICTATION, new in both content and method, contains 480 
pages of classified business letters and general business literature, all graded accord- 
ing to syllabic intensity from 1.22 to 1.87. All letters and articles are printed in type 
and are accompanied by a shorthand vocabulary of the important and difficult words 
and phrases. These shorthand outlines are printed on the left margin of the page. 

RATIONAL DICTATION is not a substitute for GREGG SPEED STUDIES. 
Best results will be obtained by using the first 140 pages of GREGG SPEED 
STUDIES along with the Manual, and by correlating the remaining lessons in 
SPEED STUDIES with the letters and articles in RATIONAL DICTATION. 


Teachers wishing to examine these books with a view to adoption may do so at our 
expense. Desk copies will be billed at a discount of 25% from the list price, f. 0. b. 
our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 
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Teachers say ~ this plan 
works wonders 


A unique program that 
makes children want to 


learn health habits 


_o a delight it is to 
hit upon something 
that strikes a real, respon- 
sive note in your classes— 
something unique that makes 
the children want to learn. 


Here is a plan that teach- 
ers say works wonders in 
creating interest and enthu- 
siasm. And at the same time 
it teaches the children to 
practice one of the most im- 


portant health habits of to- 
day. 


You know, of course, that 
school nutrition authorities 
everywhere are stressing one 
health habit more and more 
—the hot cereal breakfast. They 
say that the hot cereal sup- 
plies just the mental and 
physical energy to last the 
morning through. 


The plan offered here in- 
trigues the children imme- 
diately. It makes them want 
to eat a hot cereal for break- 
fast. Conceived and worked 
out by a teacher of many 
years’ experience, it has been 
used with remarkable success 
by teachers in more than 
50,000 schools. 


What teachers say 


“*T feel that it has started an invaluable 
habit among my children.”’ An Indiana 
teacher. 

“Your plan to get children to eat a 
hot cereal breakfast has worked wonder- 
fully well in my school. Before starting 
the game few had bot cereal for breakfast. 
Now all are profiting dy it.”” A New 
York teacher. 





FREE 


1. Graded contest devices to 
establish the hot cereal break- 
fast habit. 

2. Comprehensive outlines for 
teaching other fundamental 
health habits. 

2 3. Supplementary contest mate- 

( rial. 

5 4. Picture awards for school 
rooms. 

,  §.- Outline of interesting talk to 

5 P. T. Asseciation. 

6. Bibliography of health teach- 
ing literature. 


? 
) 
) 
) 
? 
) 
) 


LI 
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W hy we send you this plan 
and all material FREE 


So successful has this plan 
been in the health programs 
of schools from coast to 
coast, the Cream of Wheat 
Company is now distributing 
it free—with all material— 
to any teacher who will use 


Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. 289, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ALL MATERIAL 


TO TEACHERS 


What this plan offers 











One of the beautiful prize . 

pictures in full colors. A 

choice of nine appropriate 
subjects is given 


it in her work. Material and 
suggestions for groups of 
different ages from kinder- 
garten to high school are 
offered. No preparation, no 
study. Everything is sent 
ready to use. You will be 
delighted with the actual 
results. Merely fill out and 
mail this coupon today. 


Please send me, free, your plan and material for teaching health 


NM inne Tos 
Name and grade of school........ 


Address . 
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Lincoln Science Desks 
| 
i 
1h , 
: c No. 9075 
is Lincoln 
: | — | 
| | 
és No. 7059 
| Lincoln | 
Desk. } 
r 
| 


; They Solve the Problem 
for Overcrowded Schools 








The superiority, convenience and simplicity ment. The equipment is surpassing our ex- 
of this desk is apparent at a glance, and the pectations. 
, economy is considerable, as it makes unnec- 
) essary a separate lecture-room—saving the “The one great advantage in our already 
, cost of it in a new building or making it overcrowded condition is that it has made 
} available for other uses in an existing building. a very satisfactory combination lecture-room 
‘ ) With the Kewaunee Linco'n Desk no lec- and ‘aboratory. We now have our former 
ture-room is required All students face the lecture-room well equipped as an agricul- 
; ; instructor, while doing ‘all the work in one tural laboratory, giving us two departments 
; Saas” ONS os | crak ee Ain ceer tac ae aa ee where we formerly had one. 
) place The instructor may give demonstra- 
tions or hold class discussions in the same “T am frank to state that the Linco!n type 
; room with experimental work Desk is that all you claim for it We are 
5 serving all our Science Departments with this 
, A Californ‘a Principal Wrote: combination equipment, including Genera’ 
5 . , ‘ : oe ; iD eal Science, Biology, Physics and Chemistry.” 
, I am taking this opportunity of writing 
; you regarding the success we are having Ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book—the 
‘ with our new Linco'’n type laboratory equip- authority on Laboratory Furniture 
) 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Manager 
116 Lincoln Street, Kewaunee, Wis. 


| 








~' C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, State Distributors 
San Francisco—601 Mission Street Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Boulevard 
Phoenix, Ariz.—524 West Washington Street P. O. Box 685, Reno, Nevada 
1317 Van Ness Avenue, Fresno, California 
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To the Teachers of California 


whithersoever dispersed 


Greetings: 


7 Directors of the California State Teachers’ Association have 
asked me to become the executive secretary of the association, and 
I have accepted the position. 


In taking over the work I realize that my predecessor, Mr. Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, has set a high mark and that it will be no mean task to live 
up to his achievements. In his fifteen years of service Mr. Chamberlain 
has builded wisely and well, and with the aid of his Board of Directors, 
has outlined a policy which has placed the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion on an extremely high plane. In following him, it shall also be my 
constant endeavor to build just as wisely and just as well. 


At the beginning of the work, however, I want you to know that :t is 
your Association as well as mine and that without the hetp of every 
teacher we will be able to accomplish but a part of what might be done 
if we could have a united front. 


The members of the Board of Directors have each one pledged his 
heartiest sympathy and co-operation in the work which I shali attempt to 
do. Iam asking that same sympathy and co-operation from every teacher 
in the State of California. 


I shall not endeavor at this time to outline any course which I will try 
to follow other than that of service; service to my superiors in offce 
service to my associates in office, and service to the teachers and boys and 
girls. With this object in view I want everyone connected with the 
schools of California to count me as a friend. 


W GS Cu. 


A 
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An Inactivity Curriculum for Boys 


Ernest P. BRANSON 
Director of Research Long Beach City Schools, Long Beach, California 


OYS have a considerably higher 

failure rate than girls. Boys re- 

ceive fewer special promotions. As 
a consequence the typical school-boy, 
from the academic standpoint, is older 
and has failed oftener than the typical 
school-girl. This analysis is true for the 
state as a whole and for almost any given 
locality. A reading of your own school or 
classroom report of acceleration and re- 
tardation will probably confirm these as- 
sertions. 


The result is a paradox in which the 
extra-curricular school life is an activity 
curriculum for boys while the intention- 
ally curricular program forms an inactiv- 
ity curriculum for them. Perhaps the 
“extra” should be re-labeled as the real 
thing. Perhaps promotions and credits 
should be based on activities rather than 
inactivities. Three objections to such 
radical action, however, must be heard. 


Incubus of Tradition 


First, there are always some conserva- 
tives to deal with. They are likely to be 
opposed to passing the boys on their rec- 
ords as ticket sellers, cheer leaders, stu- 
dent commissioners, club officers, editors, 
etc. The conservatives have tradition on 
their side. Their opponents, however, 
point to the greater interest of boys in 
activities than in studies and to boys’ 
greater success and happiness in the ac- 
tivity curriculum. 


Some will also question, in the second 
place, the basis on which such facts are 
obtained. It is admittedly difficuit to se- 
cure a pure measure of accomplishment 
for boys. Their attitude and behavior is 
easily confused by teachers with acade- 
mic failure. A girl’s docility wins many a 
scholarship point. Is it not probable that 
accomplishment tests in certain subjects 
would show boys doing as well as girls, 
though not often receiving as high 
marks? 


The third objection to the abandon- 
ment of the curriculum for the extra-cur- 


riculum is based on a belief that boys 
must engage actively in the same curricu- 
lum as girls as a check against the gains 
which women are making over men in 
many occupations. The present curriculum 
trains girls to take the places of men. Evasion 
of the same training fits the boys to lose their 


places to the other sex. A new curriculum is 
the need of the day. 


RANTED that sex equality is the rule 

let us give the boys their share. A 
suitable curriculum will offer both boys 
and girls a livening rather than a deaden- 
ing preparation for life. It will unite the 
idea that school is life with the idea that 
it is preparation for life. 

Once such a curriculum is in use we 
shall abandon the double standard by 
which we now expect less of boys than 
of girls. Their academic success will be 
equal in so far as their abilities are equal. 
They will enter the occupational world 
equally well prepared. 


The New Curriculum—Hurrah! 


The new curriculum will offer some 
courses for boys only. It will institute 
courses for both boys and girls which 
will be as interesting to one as to the 
other in content and method. 


The schoolroom environment will be such 
as to make a greater appeal to masculine inter- 
est than now. Many more 
men will be willing to be 
teachers of the new cur- 
riculum in a new environ- 
ment. 

Our women teachers 
will be enabled to take 
a warm interest in boys’ 
concerns. Textbooks 
will be more masculine 
in content, especially in 
the lower grades. 

In the meantime 
some of the former 
competition between 
boys and girls should 





Geo. 
Pasadena, repre- 


W. Braden, 


sents the Play- 

ground and Recrea- 

tion Association of 
America, 
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be renewed. Boys’ assemblies or commit- 
tees of boys might well consider local 
figures on failure, retardation, accelera- 
tion, scholarship society memberships, 
average grades, test scores, and the great- 
er success of women in fields formerly 
preempted by men. Parent-teacher meet- 
ings and men’s clubs might also discuss 
these facts. Qur boys ought not to be 
content with school honors divided as 
now they are, unless the boys are able to 
show that school is inconsequential so 
far as a life career is concerned. 


* * * 


Lip-Reading 
N. E. A. Establishes a New Department 


HIS department is to help in every 

way the hard-of-hearing children in 
our schools. 

Few persons, outside the medical pro- 
fession and those educators who have 
made “hearing surveys,’ are aware of 
the appalling fact that in the United 
States, there are three million children 
with defective hearing. 

Fortunately, 80 per cent of these three 
million cases are curable if they are taken 
in time and treated to a finish. The re- 
maining cases, cases of progressive deaf- 
ness, can be aided educationally by 
teaching them lip-reading and, if neces- 
sary, by giving them extra coaching. 


Inattention Due to Ears 


Many pupils, considered inattentive or 
stupid, have been found to be slightly 
deafened. A loss as small as from nine 
to twelve sensation units is often suffi- 
cient to retard the child in his school 
work. 

Among those who read papers at the Depart- 
ment meeting at Seattle were City Superin- 
tendents Joseph Marr Gwinn of San Francisco 
and E. E. Oberholtzer, Houston. Both of these 
superintendents are conducting hearing surveys 
in their respective cities and are giving the 
necessary medical and educational aids to the 
children who are found to have defective 
hearing. 


Agnes Stowell, an instructor in methods of 
teaching lip-reading to hard-of-hearing children, 
Extension Division of the University of Cali- 
fornia, is one of the officers of the Department. 


Greetings from the National 
Education Association 


CorNeELIA S. Apair, President 


T GIVES me pleasure to send to the 
teachers of California the greetings 
and good wishes of the teachers of the 

nation. It is a privilege to share with you 
just pride in belonging to America’s 
great army of a million teachers. 

It is our privilege to be surrounded by 
the freshness of growing children. It is 
ours to know the joy of looking forward 
into a richer and better life for tomorrow. 
It is ours to be associated with the finest 
men and women our nation knows. Not 
in business nor in any other profession 
are finer men and women to be found 
than grace our schools as executives and 
teachers. 


The conventions of our state and na- 
tional associations are inspired by great 
ideals of devotion to childhood and serv- 
ice to society. In seeking to have the 
entire profession enlisted and at work on 
its problems these associations are help- 
ing to build a better nation and a better 
race. 


Our opportunities in professional or- 
ganizations are no less important than 
those in the schools. We enjoy such edu- 
cational advantages as we have because 
others before us worked for them. We 
can pay our debt to our pioneer prede- 
cessors only by taking up the torch and 
pressing ahead toward the goals that we 
have set for ourselves through our organ- 
izations. 

Let us keep the child in our midst and 
insist that he shall have a fair start in 
life—a home-like schoolhouse, a curricu- 
lum that meets the needs of today and 
tomorrow, and above all a competent and 
well-trained teacher to lead and inspire 
him to make of himself a citizen worthy 
of this great Republic. 








_ ... C. T. A. Placement Divi- 
sion, 2163 Center Street, Berke- 


ley, California, for 1928 information blanks 


| 
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The American Public High School 


L. JoHN NUTTALL 


Acting President Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 


IAT the high school student of 
)itoday often does not know the 
purpose or the nature of the work 
she is to do in school is responsible 





vating sondies education. 
Among the many factors limit- 
ing the efficiency of our high schools, 
such as crowded buildings, overworked 
wornout equipment, an excess at times of 
extra-curricular activities, lack of funds 
for various purposes, or poorly equipped, 
overworked teachers, this internal condi- 
tion of lack of pupil purpose looms up as 
important as any of them. To improve 
the efficiency of the high school let us (1) 
define clearly a series of educational ac- 
tivities for the student, then (2) help him 
in the performance of these, and (3) 
check up on the results in order to evalu- 
ate the ability of the student at the end 
of the course. 


Faculty Debaters 


When we analyze this situation we find 
faculties debating among themselves re- 
garding the advisability of vocational, 
cultural, college preparatory, or disciplin- 
ary courses of study. They visualize the 
seven general social aims of secondary 


education which call for certain programs” 


of work in the high school, and they set 
about preparing courses and series of 
courses designed to achieve these aims. 
The direct relationship between this out- 
line of subject-matter and the needed 
abilities in performing later the functions 
of membership in social life is generally 
apparent, although occasionally “material 


is presented the value of which is dis- 
puted. 
The only summary one can make is 


that these courses-of-study are the best 
possible ones in as far as the abilities of 
their makers is concerned. Each of the 
various parts has a definite service value 
in the life of the student. But these val- 
ues vary. Some parts of the work lead 


directly to the abilities needed by all in 
the common activities of life; 


these are 


courses 


required or constant courses. 
lead to specialized vocational 
abilities and are to be taken only by stu- 
dents preparing for specialized work. 
Still other courses relate closely to the 
refinements and pleasures incident to the 
power of real appreciation. These courses 
are often elective. Each kind of course 
given has needed educational values. It 
seems to faculties who thus outline their 
work that the aims are satisfied with the 
prescribed list of curricular and perhaps 
extra-curricular activities. It is not al- 
ways clear to students just what some 
particular parts of these courses which 
they are to learn at any one time are for. 


More Job Analysis Needed 

The improvement in the efficiency of 
the secondary school comes in classifying 
these purposes for doing the study work 
in high school. Not only is it necessary 
that the student know what courses he is 
to study and what ultimate purposes the 
learning is to serve, but also he needs to 
know specificially what he is to do while 
learning this something that seems to 

have value for 
him. This in- 
volves a study 
by school - peo- 
ple of (1) the 
relation of 
methods of 
learning and (2) 
of the method 
of assigning and 
supervising the 
study to the 
achievement de- 
sired of the 
pupil. 

The negative 
side is illustrat- 
ed by the high 
school study 
habit of trying 
to pass in all 


Some 





Augustus O. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associa- 
a. tions, which met recently in 
courses usually biennial session, at Toronto, 
by means of Canada. 


(Continued on Page 444) 
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Fundamentals of Curriculum Construction 


ALBERT F. VANDEGRIFT 


Head of Department of Mathematics Belmont High School, Los Angeles 
President, California Teachers’ Association, Southern Section 


zal WO VIEWS of curriculum mak- 
| ing are much discussed today. 
These are rather sharply con- 
trasted views as to how we 
should find out what should be 
taught. One view holds that our 
problem is to study the child’s 
needs, capabilities, and interests, and base 
our curriculum on our findings. The other 
view holds that our problem necessitates 
our knowing in the world about us, what 
knowledge or ability the child should 
have in order that he may meet the de- 
mands of the outside world. 


These two views are growths of the 
two views held concerning child nature. 
Some hold that a child is born with defi- 
nite instincts and capacities which event- 
ually guide him into certain definite lines 
of behavior. Opposing this viewpoint is 
the notion that the child is born with spe- 
cific tendencies to act, but with the pos- 
sibility of development along many lines 
of activity. His mental and moral growth 
depend, in this view, on environment. It 
is the business of the educator to plan the 
child’s education to meet the demands of 
society in general. 

From the standpoint of the psychol- 
ogist, the curriculum must be based on a 
study of both (1) the world to which 
every child must adapt himself and (2) 
the child nature and the meth- 
od of his personality growth. 
A well-rounded curriculum 
must be grounded on both 
viewpoints. 

There are certain basic ele- 
ments which enter into the 
construction of the elemen- 
tary or high school course-of- 
study. Our purpose here is to 
deal with the high school 
problem. A basic course-of- 
study usually builds the foun- 
dation for the first two years 
of high school work, with 
more definite specialization in 








An American who rose above 
the limitations of a meager 
backwoods schooling. {1. Not less than one-half year of 


the second two years of the course. The 
requirements are such as to permit pupil 
adjustment from one course to another. 

This is especially true in college pre- 
paratory courses. In courses covering 
vocational training, there is earlier spe- 
cialized direction. The correlation of the 
Junior High School curriculum with that 
of the Senior High School offers an addi- 
tional problem in revision of a course of 
study. 


The Los Angeles Plan 


In the schedule of approved basic 
courses for the Los Angeles High 
Schools, the following are the require- 
ments for graduation: 

1. Thirty-two credits in solids. 

2. First Major—six credits in English, in- 

cluding one in oral English. 

3. Second Major—Six credits in one of the 

following: 

(a) Mathematics (two credits in mechan- 
ical drawing may be included). 

(b) History and other social studies. 

(c) Physical and biological sciences. 

(d) Foreign languages (six or more 
credits in one or four credits in each 
of two languages). 

4. Two minors each of four credits, selected 

from any subject or department. 


on 


Two credits in American His- 
tory taken in the eleventh or 
twelfth year. 

6. One credit in Civics taken in 
the twelfth year. 


“J 


Two credits in a laboratory 

science. 

8. Physical Education (including 
hygiene) or military drill each 
semester. 

9. Not less than forty periods of 
Art Appreciation. 

10. Not less than forty periods of 

Music involving the element 

of Appreciation. 














practical arts. (Practical Arts are here defined 
as including Shop Work, Laboratory or shop 
courses in Home Economics, Art Craft, Print- 
ing, Agriculture and other constructive arts). 


OLLEGE entrance requirements are 

responsible for the shaping of high 
school courses which must prepare the 
student for advanced work beyond the 
high school. These units are prescribed 
for college entrance work and are used 
as basic subjects in the regular high 
school curriculum. In the schedule of ap- 
proved basic courses referred to in an- 
other part of this article, there are eleven 
courses suggested: Arts, Commercial, 
Elective, Engineering Preparatory, Home 
Economics, Literary, Social Science, Me- 
chanic Arts, Music, Science, and Voca- 
tional. Around these suggested courses, 
high schools may build up a curriculum. 


Compulsory Education 

In many cases, the compulsory educa- 
tion law has brought about a change in 
the general plan of instruction to be 
offered in the high school. There has 
been added a greater need for the organ- 
ization of special classes in general math- 
ematics and shop arithmetic in courses 
leading to vocational direction. Enrich- 
ment of the curriculum has resulted in 
the addition of many subjects in practical 
arts of trade value for the high school 
student. 

Today in our field of educational 
thought much attention is given to the 
problem of curriculum revision, due in a 
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large measure to the feeling of dissatis- 
faction as to the subjects presented to the 
high school boys and girls. Some leaders 
maintain that the college has too long 
dictated the general course-of-study for 
the high school. There should be a gen- 
eral elimination, they claim, of some sub- 
jects held more or less sacred in the gen- 
eral curriculum of the modern high 
school. 

Some of our leaders hold the view that 
the college of the near future will require 
certain levels of intelligence and achieve- 
ment for entrance rather than the com- 
pletion of definitely prescribed subjects. 
This would leave the high school the 
entire choice of subjects offered and 
would give opportunity for many revi- 
sions in general curriculum building. 
Additional opportunity would be offered 
for the inclusion of subjects which are 
essential in the curriculum of the high 
school. 

Moral Values Important 

In considering the fundamentals of 
curriculum construction, there is great 
need of elimination of subjects which 
have been traditionally retained to meet 
college requirements. After all, a well- 
rounded education should make a man a 
useful citizen in the community where he 
lives. More attention should be given in 
curriculum building to character educa- 
tion and creating in every child’s life a 
wholesome philosophy, enabling him to 
realize those ideals which are so neces- 
sary if moral and spiritual poise are to 
be maintained. 





Roasters in a great Californian chocolate factory (Ghirardelli). 
comprise important elements in modern geography teaching. 


Studies of local industries 








A California Mien 


Mrs. BertuHa H. 


Monroe 


Immigrant-Education, State Teachers College, San Francisce 


AVE you ever seen childhood be- 

ing spent in a crowded city dis- 

trict? Where do the children play? 
In the backyards? There are no back- 
yards. Their “homes” are flats. Long, 
dark, flights of stairs. Groping halls. 
Rooms with the maximum of children 
and the minimum of sun. 

Mothers at work away from home or 
mothers at work with the home. Sleep- 
ing babies. Out with you children, to 
the streets—and what there? 

Cobblestones. Or pavement. Skitter- 
ing automobiles. Commands from every- 
body. No more vacant lots. No more 
pirate caves in the lumberyard. Wistful 
eyes. Where do we go? 

In a crowded section of the Italian 
Quarter, the State Teachers College 
maintains a teacher-training center for 
embryo kindergarten and primary teach- 
ers. The place is queer. The build- 
ings are old-squat, shingle, bunga- 
low effects. In fact they were temporary 
shelters thrown up after the great fire. 
Later they functioned as a settlement 
center. Five years ago the location be- 
came an experimental school. A school 
with all the traditions , 
of a settlement house. 

Unique. 

Yet this place, 
general air of dilapida- 
tion and slow decay, 
has always been a place 
of life and beauty to the 
children. Its name is still 
“The Club,” and not the 
school. Across the street is a 
fine city playground, one block 
square, with yards of nice con- 
crete and apparatus of all sorts, 
and a capable director. Still that 
well-conceived place never holds the 
small boy. It is only the playground 
but the Club—well, that’s different. 

It belongs to him. Over here he does 
things that anger the janitor and some- 
times shred the patience of the resident 
teacher. 


with 


Here on the sunny slope of the yard 
grew, one beautiful vacation day, be- 
tween morning and dark, a sizable build- 
ing. A weary teacher could hardly be- 
lieve her ten-o’clock-at-night eyes when 
her flashlight revealed this startling 
structure as “The Lion Tamers’ Club— 
NO GIRLS ADMITTED!” 

The Tamers had carried the lumber 
from the Scavenger’s Protective Associa- 
tion garage in process of building, two 
blocks away. They had shown no little 
skill in its 8x8x6 and shanty roof. True, 
it had leather hinges on the door, but the 
padlock was a giant. 

Later it grew a ‘window, and then, a 
pit some five feet deep. It was not for 
camp fires. It was for fights! A pit was 
better, they explained because “neither 
one could get sore and run away.” I wit- 
nessed several, “because you don’t count,” 
said the president. 

There was a degree of fairness and an 
astonishing amount of technique de- 
manded. But you’d expect it. Older 
brothers of some of the boys were “in the 
fights professionally.” The immediate 
goal of this club was to train one of their 

number to “knock hell” (I use their 
own word), out of some bully on 
Telegraph Hill. 

All summer vacation this group of 
thirteen-fourteen year olds and rang- 
ing downw ard, gathered here at 
all hours of the day. They did not 
come nights. They once had 
plans and material for 
complete wiring but 
were dissuaded. It was 
a noisy place by day but, 
on the whole, abided by 

its own rules. 

I never knew if the 
bully was reduced to 
dust, but I do know of 
the passing of the club 
house. I had suspected 
a nocturnal visitor sev- 
eral times but I was not 
quite prepared to follow 
a white-faced youngster 














and to discover a dead man in the pit. An 
old bum who had frequented the neigh- 
borhood and had been over-optimistic 
about the source and quality of his liquor. 
The surprise had its effect. The club 
members threw the lumber into the pit 
and enjoyed the fire-engine clanging 
down the hill in response to the call of 
some nervous citizen. 

Four years ago an old gymnasium on 
the grounds had become a fire hazard 
and conse- 
quently was 
razed. Many 
bricks from 
the fireplace 
and the foun- 
dation re- 
mainedan 
eyesore. The 
children 
seized upon 
them as un- 
counted 
wealth. 
You can dig 
holes and 
line them 
with bricks 
and pour in 
water and 
make an 
ocean as long 
as you keep 
up the pouring! Bricks will make bridges 
in puddles so you can have an excuse for 
getting your feet wet, and bricks make 
ovens you can cook things in if folks’ll 
let you. With bricks and boards and tin 
cans you can make quite a complete cave, 
especially if you come up under the 
school house. Oh boy! 

Low, sloping roofs invite strange acro- 
batic feats. Even an eagle nest was be- 
gun by an enterprising and imaginative 
group. Did you ever try to walk a clothes 
line? Well about four feet from the 
ground, and in your stocking feet. Have 
to have grass for that. Need long grass 
when you do Indian stuff, too! 

Of course we now have swings and 
slides for the little ones. The boys are 
beginning another shack. The girls are 
playing house on the steps and leaving 
all the greens in which they trimmed the 
bride. The hardened old marble players 
are handing out threats to the next per- 
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The Modern School Playground Has Become as Much a Part of 
the Curriculum as Arithmetic or Gramma. 








son who even 
marble ground. 
Oh the pits? Yes, we do look as if we 
were recovering from the smallpox! 
That’s where the Christmas trees came 
to grow in our yard and failed to take 
root. Next week some one will plant a 
withered flower stalk and confidently look 
forward to oranges or peaches from it. 
From morning until night the place 
vibrates color and sound. Those of us 
with orderly 
teacher souls 
—sigh. We 
wish the 
placewas 
more spick 
and span. 
Really, it is 
the worst 
sight in the 
neighbor- 
hood! We 
do not appre- 
ciate that 
Fate in her 
w himsical 
guise is offer- 
ing normal 
childhood to 
a city group 
deprived of 
the mine of 
interest and 
experience which Nature has to offer and 
which is the right of.every child. 
Scientific playground apparatus can 
never take the place of hayfields, plowed 
ground, ponds, fence corners, trees to 
climb, places to go adventuring and bugs 
and bees and snakes and mice and flow- 
ers to find. Healthy minds and bodies 
cannot come from playing in the streets. 
In time, no doubt, we shall achieve 
model grounds. It remains to be seen 
whether we then shall be of any vital in- 
terest to our child group! 


walks “heavy” on the 





The October issue will give spe- 


cial attention to Children’s Book 


| Week, celebrated November 13 to 
19, throughout the Nation. 
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Methods of Interpreting the Schools to the Public 


LUTHER VAN BUSKIRK 
Wilson Junior High School, Canon City, Colorado 


OR generations the American people has been in connection with drives for additional 


have placed in public education their 

hope for the future of the country. 

Believing that a popular government 

cannot succeed without an intelligent 

citizenry, they have established the 

most extensive system of public 
schools ever known to mankind. 


While there is little evidence that people are 
losing faith in this ideal, there are grounds for 
believing that the efficiency of the present sys- 
tem of public schools is being questioned. This 
fact* is due possibly to a lack of sufficient publi- 
city to acquaint the public with the work of the 
school. Cities have grown, school programs 
have been extended, but the thinking of the 
people in regard to their schools has remained, 
in large measure, static. If the public judges 
the modern school by standards of schools of 
other generations, many of the activities of the 
present school are sure to be misunderstood. 
This is just what seems to be taking place. 

Under such cricumstances the present prob- 
In self-de- 
fense the school is advertising for support. It 
can not expect to receive the backing of people 
who don’t understand its program. School pub- 
licity should furnish the necessary information 
to the public to enablé the people to work in 
harmony with their school system. 


lem of school publicity has arisen. 


Until recently schools were so simple in their 
activities that people received the necessary in- 
formation from pupils and enthusiastic teachers. 
During the last decade the activities of the 
school have been so modified that expert service 
is needed to interpret the school to the com- 
munity. Organized school publicity seems to 
have had its beginnings in the School Survey 
Movement that began about 1910’. 


During the few years in which schoolmen 
have experimented with educational advertising, 
mistakes seem to have been 
made as one would naturally 
expect. By writing the news 
items and supervising their 
composition a “censorship” 
of the news given out to the 
public has been effected. Much 
of the information furnished 


funds. So a feeling of distrust of school pub- 
licity seems to have been developed. A contin- 
uous program of advertising would do much, no 
doubt, to overcome this impression’. 

The language employed by school men in 
their publicity, often in an effort to be technic- 
ally perfect, has been pedagogical and uninter- 
esting. A worse feature has been that school 
news has savored of self-praise and press 
agentry*. Possibly school people have been over- 
zealous in the cause of education, but they 
should remember to give an account of their 
stewardship to the public. The public, not the 
school people, are the largest stockholders in 
the schools. Schoolmen are merely servants of 
the people. 


Having mentioned some of the practices in 
school publicity which seem dangerous, we 
shall next consider the media employed most 
frequently for purposes of school advertising. 
Little scientific experimentation has been done 
to determine the media best suited to educa- 
tional advertising. A few studies are available 
from which general tendencies may be dis- 
cerned. The following table is taken from one 
of these studies’. 


Media Employed in School Publicity 

Frequency 
.. 93 per cent 
. 84 me 


Rank 

Reports 

Parent-Teachers’ Clubs . 
Public Newspapers ..... ; 
Athletic Teams ............ 
Public Addresses ...... 
Circular Letters 

Local Store Displays 
Personal Letters 
Exhibitions pentat 
Musical Organizations . 
Posters 

Street Car Cards 
Publicity Bulletins -......... 
Educational Magazines .. 
House Organs eee 
Motion Pictures ........ ee Sy 


Dr. Hines, in the treatise 
cited above, stated that items 
13, 14, and 15, should be used 
more frequently than the 
study indicated they were be- 
ing employed. This may be 
true for large city school sys- 
tems. Smaller systems can 
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very likely make more use of exhibitions and 
local store displays. The criterion of use is 
not particularly reliable scientifically. So the 
results of the study shown in this table must 
be verified by scientific procedure before ac- 
cepted as scientific. 


| geaninagmlniase sy and displays seem to pos- 


sess unusual possibilities as well as a few 
dangers. They can be made to interpret the 
school to the community provided they tell the 
truth about the work on display. If only the 
best work is on exhibition this should be ap- 
parent to the casual observer. A display in the 
business district would reach many people who 
never visit the school. So the influence of the 
school could be very materially extended by a 
store display. 


The public press is possibly the best medium 
available for school publicity. People are accus- 
tomed to look to this agency for the news and 
are educated to appreciate what they find there. 
School people would be spared the embarrass- 
ment of praising their own efforts if the news 
were gathered by public reporters. The policy 
of opening the school to reporters who would 
visit and write up their impressions of the work 
would do much to create confidence in the 
school system. However, in most instances a 
period of education would be necessary before 
school-men and reporters could co-operate in 
this sort of undertaking. 


The School Newspaper 


The school newspaper is a powerful agency 
for creating school spirit, and yet the items re- 
ported are not news to the public. Even the 
pupils know the stories before they appear in 
print, but publication gives them increased em- 
phasis. The items would be news in the daily 
public press where they should appear first. 


Instead of soliciting advertising for the school 
paper it is undoubtedly better to solicit the use 
of paid space in the daily press. Business men 
usually consider purchases of advertising space 
in the school paper as merely donations. If 
they were persuaded to use their contributions 
to purchase space where they advertise their 
own business, possibly a better spirit would be 
engendered. 

A competent director of publicity could do 
much to create the proper spirit between the 
school and the community. Even a teacher 
who gave only part-time to advertising would 
be invaluable, provided he were a practical pub- 
licity man. In this way a constant stream of 
facts could be kept before the people, so that 
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when support were needed it would not require 
so much coaxing, 

Contacts between the school and community 
can be made by teachers who affiliate with 
civic organizations. In this way outside agen- 
cies can be enlisted in the work of the school. 
The success of any school today depends very 
largely upon the amount of thought and effort 
put into its program of publicity, for it can not 
rise above the public sentiment in its favor. 
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a of Cincinnati are divided by the 
salary schedule recently adopted into four 
groups. Those of Group 1 have had two years 
of normal-school preparation; their minimum 
salary is $1,400, which may be increased by 
annual increments of $100 to $2,000. Group 2 
embraces teachers with three years of normal- 
school preparation; they receive $1,500 as a min- 
imum, and may advance by annual increments 
of $125 to $2,500. 

College graduates comprise Group 3; their 
minimum salary is $1,600, and they may advance 
by annual increments of $150 to $3,250. In 
Group 4 are those who have the equivalent of 
a year of professional preparation in addition to 
four years of college credits, and who have 
served at least a year at the maximum of Group 


3; they will receive a minimum of $3,400 and a 
maximum of $3,500. 
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Nature Study at a California College 


GerorGE W. GRAVES 
Department of Agriculture and Biology, Fresno State College, Fresno, California 


ORE confusion perhaps exists in train- 
ing Nature-Study than in 
other fields of teacher-training. This is 


teachers 


due to (1) the wide field covered and (2) to the 
diversity of opinions as to what phases should 
be emphasized. Science and its applications in 
agriculture, industry, and hygiene is having an 
increased influence in molding our daily lives. 
Prospective teachers should have a background 
of training that will enable them to interpret to 
their future classes this interesting and complex 
life of which we are a part. 


College Preparation 


What is a desirable preparation for the pros- 
Most students have had one 
year (seldom more than two years) of science 


pective teacher? 


in high school; with about, equal emphasis on 

The materials 

for science teaching in the elementary school 

lie mostly in the field of biological science. 
With this in mind, a five- 


physical and biological science. 


unit course in General Biol- 
ogy is made a requirement 
for all prospective teachers. 
The course is organized pri- 
marily for the future teacher. 
Although we attempt to 
cover the recognized field of 
siology, both plant and ani- 
mal, 


emphasis is laid on 


those materials which the 
teacher can use in the teach- 
ing of Nature-Study. 

It is a general criticism 
that our science courses are 
taught from the standpoint 
of technical preparation for 
further than 


the development of interest 


study, rather 
and appreciation of the world 
around us. To get 
from this difficulty, inde- 
pendent observations and re- 


away 


ports are encouraged. A de- 
tailed summary is required 
of field work. These reports 
cover such topics as the kind 
and distribution of seeds on 
a particular farm, or a list of 


Alexis F. Lange, for many years head of 
the department of education, University 
of California. 


visitors at a 
period of time. 


bird particular place during a 


NDER the “96-unit” requirement for candi- 
dacy for the elementary teaching certificate, 
each student must present 12 units of science. 
Adding the work in science completed in the 
high school to the required college biology, 
there remains usually about 4 units of science 
work to complete. Students are urged to bal- 
ance their science preparation by taking work 
in astronomy, geology, chemistry, or physics, 
depending upon their high school preparation. 
The course we give in Nature-Study is primar- 
ily the organization of material and methods of 
teaching to round out the science preparation. 
As teachers in increasing numbers will do 
their first teaching in rural districts, they should 
have some introduction to the background of 
rural life. To meet this need our course in Agri- 
culture is organized as an introduction to the 
social and economic struc- 
ture of rural life and the 
teacher’s relations to its de- 
velopment, rather than from 
the standpoint of agricultural 

production. 


Training School 


In the training school the 
teaching of Nature-Study 
centers in the Science Room. 
Ample equipment and mate- 
rials are there available for 
Nature-Study teaching. An 
organized seasonal course is 
followed, sufficiently elastic 
to allow children to develop 
their own interest in things 
they discover at home or on 
trips to the nearby moun- 
tains. Children are encour- 
aged to collect material for 
the Nature-Study Room and 
to bring in for study and ex- 
hibit collections of 
birds, flowers. 

In order to develop an in- 
terest in Nature-Study in the 
Training School children and 


rocks, 
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to facilitate work in schools outside of Fresno, 
the Department of Agriculture and Biology pub- 
lishes a Nature-Study bulletin. It consists of 4 
mimeograph pages 
parts. 


and is divided into three 


NE section is devoted to the discussion of 

a seasonal Nature-Study topic with mate- 
rial and references for its development in the 
classroom. Another section is intended primar- 
ily for children, with suggestions as to partic- 
ular things to watch for and observe. When we 
have asked for reports on these observations 
the response has been excellent. The last sec- 
tion is for teachers with suggestions and refer- 
ences as to the conduct of Nature-Study les- 
We feel that this bulletin can be made a 
valuable factor in the development of Nature- 
Study teaching. We hope in another year to 
have funds for printing it and increasing its 
size. That will also make it possible to run 
pictures of various seasonal subjects. 


sons. 


In order to furnish some training for teachers 
in service, extension courses in Nature-Study 
have been held at Selma, Kerman, and Sanger. 
The response to these courses has indicated an 
increasing interest in this work. 


Improve the Grounds 


Another phase of extension work in which 
considerable progress has been made is the land- 
scape improvement of school grounds. Too 
often our rural schools are unattractive and their 
improvement offers an opportunity not to be 
neglected. In college classes in Horticulture, 
Botany, and Nature-Study, some consideration 
is paid to ornamental plant materials and prac- 
tical work done in propagation. A very decided 
improvement in many rural schools can be seen. 
This is reflected in an increased interest in im- 
provement of home grounds in the community. 


* * * 


At Woodland, California 


OODLAND HIGH SCHOOL, Wood- 
land, California, of which William M. Hy- 
man has been principal for thirty-one years, has 
made a name for itself as a progressive com- 
munity institution. The high social vision of 
the school is immediately evident as one ap- 
proaches the plant and observes the auditorium 
and boy’s gymnasium, the girl’s gymnasium and 
cafeteria, the shop and mechanical building. 
The manual training and farm mechanics de- 
partments of the Woodland High School are 
under the direction of two skillful instructors. 
The fine new modern Farm Mechanics and Agri- 
culture building includes large, well-equipped 





wood working and metal shops for handling all 
kinds of wood and metal work and engine and 
forge work. The industrial courses have been 
arranged to conform to the needs of the time. 
Energetic mechanically-inclined students find 
splendid opportunities in the wood, metal and 
engine courses as outlined. Country boys are 


urged to take the farm mechanics course. 


Training Home-makers 


The Domestic Art and Science Courses are 
complete and valuable. The courses include all 
the fundamental processes for beginners in 
cooking and sewing, and more advanced work 
for those who prove themselves proficient and 
desire to learn more in either subject or both 
of them. The school aims to help the girls to 
become intelligent, efficient and resourceful 
home-makers. Those girls who have had first 
year art and science are 
take the advanced course. 

In sewing the pupil is taught skill in hand 
and machine sewing. A detailed study is made 
of textiles their costs, 


domestic advised to 


and dressmaking and 
millinery. 

A fine constructive physical education pro- 
gram has been prepared for the welfare of all 
of the high school pupils. Observation, devel- 
opment, and corrective work has been planned 
to secure wholesome and beneficial results. High 
school athletics are entirely under the supervi- 
sion of the school authorities. A scholarship 
standard is required on the part of those who 
participate in inter-high school games. The 
value of athletics is appreciated and they are 
used to secure the best possible results in the 


development of those who take part. 
-— & * 


New Schools at San Luis Obispo 

AN LUIS OBISPO Board of Education is 

advertising for bids for the first step in the 
construction of the new Senior High School 
plant, the excavating and grading of the twenty- 
seven acres of ground constituting the site. The 
landscape engineering plans were designed by 
Mr. Howard Gilkey, of Oakland, while the three 
buildings forming the group were designed by 
T. C. Kistner and Co. of Los Angeles and Louis 
N. Crawford, of Santa Maria. 

Upon the completion of the new group, the 
present high school plant will be remodeled and 
used as a junior high school. The growth of the 
San Luis school system is also evidenced by 
additions to two elementary schools now start- 
ing and to be completed by the reopening of 
school next August. — A. H. Mastey, Superin- 
tendent City Schools, San Luis Obispo, California. 
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First Grade in a Foreign School 


Mrs. Emity Musick HowertTon 
Miguelito School, Lompoc, California 


JANY schools have the problem of the 

| foreign child. Whether we find our- 

| selves in a strictly foreign school, or 

‘| in one where there are but few such 

»| children, each case must be studied 

‘| thoroughly by the teacher. Some 

schools meet the problem with special 

classes. Others ignore and neglect it. The ideal 

situation is one in which are conducted special 
schools or special classes. 

Special classes are necessities in the primary 
grades. As a type school let us take one in 
which, of 105 children, all but two are Mexican. 
The parents are employed.in a large chalk-rock 
mine. Not more than 5 per cent of them know 
any English. Large families live in crudely fur- 
nished two- and three-room houses. We cannot 
expect the child to know anything of the home 
life that the average American child has. These 
Mexicans are of the peon class and have no 
cultural background. Naturally, something of 
the finer arts of living, as well as the prescribed 
subject-matter, must be in the curriculum for 
these foreign children. 


Socialization Necessary 


The first grade teacher must bring her chil- 
dren from “lawless” individuals into a social 
grouping which recognizes certain necessary 
laws and rulings. Were it not for the innate 
courtesy of the Latin people, this would be a 
difficult task. The great handicap lies in the 
fact that the group, at the first of the term, 
knows little English. 

To be with children who are learning day-by- 
day the English lan- 
guage is an interesting 
experience. 
so eager to learn, so 
proud of the 


They are 


newly- 
learned words and 
phrases, and so anx- 
ious to demonstrate 
their newly - acquired 
knowledge. 

In this school, at the 
first of the term, only 
a few of the first grade 
children, (left-overs 
from the year before), 


knew enough English school. 


A group of California children, at a summer 
Basket-making is featured. 


to converse. They were used as interpreters 
between the teacher and the other children. 
English words were learned during the game 
period. Some of the words learned were words 
of action such as—run, skip, hop, jump, catch, 
play, drop, throw, dance, and sing. More verbs 
than nouns were learned. 

Many words were learned in the school from 
use of materials. An attempt was made to teach 
as many words as possible, not through drill or 
special lessons, but through actual contact with 
materials, with objects of nature, and all daily 
social experiences. The desire of the children to 
learn the new language made this program 
successful. 


T WAS found that the grade had to be di- 
vided into three groups, (1) a beginning, (2) 
low first and (3) high first. The Beginning 
Class included all the new children coming who 
knew no English, and some unusually slow ones 
from the previous year. In the Low First were 
placed children who had been in school before, 
but were rather slow. In the High First were 
the ones who went ahead very well. It seems 
that children of this type usually need two 
years for first grade. The first year is devoted 
to learning the language and very simple chart 
reading. 

As we were unable to find books simple 
enough for this beginning class, chart stories 
were made. These were based on the common 
words they needed to know. The first word 
taken up was “see” in connection with boy, girl, 
and house. 

I see the boy. 

I see the girl. 

I see the boy and the 
girl. 

I see the house. 

The boy is in the 
house. 

The girl is in the 
house. 

In several lessons 
only one new word 
was given. Much time 
was spent on each les- 
son. In these stories 
they learned to read 
the action words of 

















the playground, names of domestic animals, 
elements of weather, such as sun, rain, wind. 
All parts of nature appeal to these children for 
they are of primitive natures. Other subjects 
used were articles of furniture, clothing and 
various school activities. 


Creative Drawing 


The high and low first were able to carry on 
satisfactorily the regular work of the county 
course-of-study. Much imaginative drawing was 
done during the year. Some very clever pic- 
tures were a result of the free drawing period. 

During the middle of the term a system of 
self-government was started. Some method was 
needed to keep orderly the over-crowded 
school room. The upper grades had worked out 
such a system so the children had already seen 
it in force and were eager to experiment. A 
staff of supervisors were chosen by the teacher. 
Their term of office lasted one week. Nine su- 
pervisors were chosen. The most important one 
was the “talking supervisor.” His duties were: 
to see that all the children attended to their 
work, that they did not talk unnecessarily, and 
that the work of the other supervisors was done. 

The others took care of the pencils, the paper, 
the wood, the blackboards, kept paper off the 
floor, inspected the desks, kept the lines straight, 
and. arranged small chairs. In this way the 
teacher is placed in the background. The disci- 
pline is meted out by the child, except in cases 
where the teacher needs step in for advice and 
supervision. 

The way in which the children took hold of 
the affairs of their room was remarkable. It 
developed in them responsibility, good judg- 
ment, and a desire for order and neatness. 


NUMBER of the children were under 
weight. Through the generosity of the 
Kiwanis Club and a local dairy, milk was fur- 
nished each day for the first grade. This neces- 
sitated the appointing of four new supervisors, 
one to pass the straws, two to pass the milk, 
and one to supervise the washing of the bottles. 
The children drew interesting pictures showing 
the good effect of drinking milk. These were 
sent to the Kiwanis Club. The children were 
weighed and a chart was made upon which 
the weekly weight of the child was recorded. 
“There is only one door into Futurity—the 
door named Childhood. It is not enough that 





tL odily hunger be satisfied and that the roof 
keeps off the rain—Childhood must be made 
rich, and ample, and self-sufficing.” What could 
t more beautiful as an ideal for teachers! 
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Junior High School Bonds 
OUTH Pasadena-San Marino District car- 
ried a school bond election by 4 to 1. The 
issue, $555,000, was for a junior high school. 
The district already owned the site. Construc- 
tion begins in the fall of 1927, and the building 
will be ready for occupancy September, 1928. 
George C. Bush, Superintendent of South Pasa- 
dena Schools, makes the following concise state- 
ment of some of the characteristics of a modern 

junior high school: 

1. A school plant especially built and equipped to 

carry out a junior high school curriculum. 


2. A grouping together of boys and girls of the 


early adolescent period. 

3. A curriculum especially suited to pupi!s of 
junior high school age. 

4. Provision for a better transition from the 
elementary schools to the senior high school. 

5. Departmental instruction. 

6. Periods long enough to allow for directed 
study. 

7. Explanatory courses in short-term prevoca- 
tional subjects. 

8. Provision for individual differences in ability, 
aptitude, and interest by progressive differentiation 
in subjects. 

9. Supervised extra-curricular activities, such as 
athletic sports, clubs, girls’ and boys’ leagues, de- 
bating, glee clubs, orchestras, band, etc. 

10. Educational and vocational guidance. 

11. Where numbers permit, grouping together 
pupils of approximately similar ability. 

12. A home-room and a responsible home-room 
teacher for each group. 

13. Physical education and extra-curricular activ- 
ities deliberately organized as a system for char- 
acter training. 

14. Auditorium where student assemblies may be 
held. 

15. Well-equipped library. 


16. Shops: auto mechanics, printing, electrics, 
sheet metal and wood. 
17. Home-making department: cooking, sewing, 


millinery, etc. 
18. Gymnasium for boys and girls. 
19. A fair proportion of men teachers. 
* * * 


ixty-five per cent of all students in the five 
S state teachers’ colleges of Missouri came 
from farm homes. In the Louisiana State Nor- 
mal College 36 per cent, and in the four Michi- 
gan State normal schools 34 per cent of all 
students gave farming as the occupation of their 
parents. Even in the industrial states of Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania 8 per cent and 19 per 
cent, respectively, of normal-school students are 
farmers’ children. 

Of the students granted masters’ degrees in 
the department of education of the University 
of Chicago during the period 1924-1927, 42 per 
cent of the 197 reporting on this matter gave 
farming as the occupation of their parents. 
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Education a la Carte 


Homer MartTINn 
Principal, Santa Barbara High School 


FEW decades ago all students in secondary 
= schools took the same course, eating the 
These 
They did not 
have to worry about keeping a supply of various 


same dishes prepared in the same way. 
were good times for the cooks. 


food stuffs in the cupboard, nor bother about 
meal plans, nor bustle about with a dozen “short 
orders” on the stove and a dozen more in the 
head. The students ate what was set before 

If they could not digest it, they dropped 
This was table d’hote education. It was 
highly selective and exclusive, and could not 
endure in a democracy. 


them. 
out. 


At the present time, with the advent of com- 
pulsory education laws and, the almost universal 
demand for education, all kinds of appetites 
must be satisfied. One wishes one dish, another 
another. These are sad times for the cooks. We 
have an a la carte education. 
standpoint this form of education is an improve- 
ment over table d’hote education. 


From a democratic 


And yet we all feel that there is still some- 
thing wrong with the digestive apparatus of 
many of our students. There are difficulties: 
(1) Many students do not know how to order 
the food best fitted for them. (2) Parents, and 
even many teachers, suffer from the fallacy that 
every student, given the proper food in the 
proper way, will eventually become a scholar. 

Hence we are work- 
ing vainly trying to 
make a scholar out of 
every student. Students 
are disheartened because 
they do not secure the 
marks of 
Teachers are disappoint- 
ed 
dents do not all develop 
into scholars. Parents 
scold their children and 
blame the teachers be- 
cause the quarterly 
marks not 


John and Mary in the 


scholarship. 


because their stu- 


do place 
Scholarship Society. We 
are doomed to failure. A 
democracy based on the 
assumption that a 
versal 


uni- 
educational 
tem will bring all stu- 
dents up to 


sys- 


a uniform 


California’s program of adult education ranges 
from millinery to Milton, and from pie to pedagogy. 


high level cannot endure. What will be the solu- 
tion? We must scientifically find out the capa- 
city of each child. Then, assuming that educa- 
tion can increase the efficiency and happiness of 
each individual 50 per cent, let us attempt to 
make each individual 50 per cent more efficient 
and happy than he would otherwise be without 
our education. 

This will be even harder for the cooks. It 
will mean education a la carte with a different 
viewpoint. It means recognizing the limitations 
of human beings. That is one of the most diffi- 
cult things in the world, especially for parents. 
We must change our point-of-view. Instead of 
trying to make John and Mary keep up with a 
class, we must make them 50 per cent more effi- 
cient and happy than they would otherwise be 
without our education. 


That is our job. To accomplish it requires the 
sympathetic understanding of statesmen, school 
executives, teachers, and most of all, of the 
parents and students themselves. 


* * * 


National Forests of California 


VERY California school-child should have 
a good general knowledge of California’s 
forests. Every California school-teacher should 
be able to teach, in a sympathetic and under- 
standing and helpful way, the beauty and values 
of California’s forests. So rapidly has this state 
been deforested that only a_ well-informed 
public opinion will save that which remains. 
California’s forests are 
among her most impor- 
tant assets,—not only in 
a material sense, but for 
the recreation and spir- 
itual life of her people. 
A 34-page bulletin, 
with many illustrations, 
is issued by the U. S. 
Forest Service (miscel- 
laneous circular No. 94). 
Teachers may obtain 
copies by addressing the 
District Forester at San 
Francisco. This bulletin 
gives an interesting and 
comprehensive account 
of the forest resources, 
forest fires,conservation, 
and related matters. It 
should be used through- 
out the California 
schools and colleges. 
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Making the Course of Study for Rural Schools 


Apa YorRK 
San Diego County Superintendent of Schools 


T WAS Emerson who said that life is a 

festival only to the wise. With many of us 

life has become a task. Each morning when 
we wake, we are faced by the demands of a 
busy program. Too many duties stare us in the 
face, too many appointments to be met, too 
much correspondence awaiting answers. Life 
has become an unending round of claims for 
attention. At night when, too tired to be de- 
cently civil to our relatives and friends, we go 
to bed, sometimes we have an overwhelming 
sense of the futility of this mad rush. Like 
Alice in Wonderland, we are running as fast as 
ever we can in order to stay where we are. 


You recall that David Grayson wrote some 
fifteen years ago those charming “Adventures 
in Contentment.” He told us that not until he 
had fallen by the wayside in the breathless rac- 
ing to keep up with life did he have the good 
sense to undertake these Adventures far from 
the maddening stream of city life. 


Too Much Tensity 


Schools have become as fatally imbued with 
this tensity of life as all other institutions of 
society. The little children under the urge of 
the teacher, the teachers under the urge of the 
supervisors and superintendents, these supervis- 
ors and superintendents goaded on by the lash 
of competition doing their utmost to prove their 
value to boards of education and to their ulti- 
mate employers—the public. All are bowing to 
the dictates of a formal statement of demands, 
that in technical the 
Course of Study. 


nomenclature is called 


The ends and aims of school education have 
been mapped out as seven great goals. The 
lines leading to the great objectives run in Cali- 
fornia through 12 statutory subjects with the 
possibility of 3 additional studies prescribed by 
the local board of education, 50 per cent of the 
time to be devoted to the fundamental language 
studies and to arithmetic. 


There are 58 counties in this great state. Each 
county board prepares the manual for the ele- 
mentary outside of the 
cities governed by boards of education. Is there 
in one of these manuals a distinctly rural school 
course of study? In our own county, San 
Diego, we have 7 cities outside of San Diego: 


schools—for schools 


cities of the 6th class, all with sufficient school 
enrollment to have the city school technique— 
that is, the grading of pupils, carried over in 
some instances to the A and the B group. 

The Course of Study for these pupils might 
just as well be that prepared by the board of 
education for the city of San Diego. There is 
really no reason that these children should not 
have the same outline, the same books, and the 
same type of guidance as the children in the 
larger unit. Instead, they follow the 
made by the County Board of Education; a 
carefully graded assignment, made in adherence 
to the requirements and provisions of Section 
1665 of the Political Code. 
cation of effort. 


course 


3ut here is a dupli- 
The energy of two groups of 
persons are spent where that of one is really 
quite sufficient. 


E HAVE outside of these centers of learn- 

ing (those small city and town schools) 
some 5,000 children in the open-country. In 
some instances we have elementary union 
schools where it is possible to have grading of 
pupils to a limited extent: 4 grades in a room, 
or 3 grades in a room, or 2 grades in a room. 
Here, the same course of study is used without 
unsurmountable difficulty. But what about the 
single-teacher schools: 46 of them—where there 
are all the grades with sparse representation— 
possibly 3 children in the 8th grade, 5 in the 6th, 
and 11 or 12 in the primary grades? 

This is the situation where the Manual with 
its graded outlines and its specific assignments 
gives the teacher anguish of mind. This mental 
attitude is reflected in her dealings with 
pupils. 


her 
If these particular schools succeed in 
being happy places where the children love to 
gather for their daily tasks, it may be charged 
up to natural love of life on the part of youth, 
and not credited at all to the joys of learning. 


Conservation of Youth 


We hear much about the conservation of 
youth power. We hear also about the develop- 
ment of right attitudes; that school is life; that 
all living that counts is the correct reaction to 
our human relationships, the paying of our debt 


to society. 


Every school is a bit of life. Here are gath- 






















































































































































































































































































































ered together these young citizens. Their obli- 
gation is to get the fundamental processes of 
learning so that they later may play their part 
in the adult world. Solomon adjured men in 
those far-away days when he lived and philoso- 
phized to get wisdom and understanding. 

If life, this precious gift, is a festival only to 
the wise, does it not behoove us to guide our 
boys and girls in their school life so that they 
shall lose not a single day of their rightful hap- 
piness; that life may be joyful; that they may 
be joyful; that they may see the meaning of 
what they learn; and 
that school may indeed 
be an attractive place 
where character is de- 
veloped, where initiative 
and independent think- 
ing make each morning 
another opportunity for 
new adventures in learn- 
ing and living. 


The New Rural School gee 
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are not found outside the big city, but we should 

be agitating their establishment as a part of the 

union high school program, and turning over to 
the high school the 7th and 8th grades. 

The County Board of Education, being freed 
from making a detailed course of study for the 
city schools, could turn their attention to the 
making of assignments for all of the children of 
all these rural schools. They could block out in 
a large way the minimum essentials for gradua- 
tion from the grammar grades into the second- 
ary schools: the fundamentals in— 

Arithmetic 

English (Spelling, Compo- 
sition, and Grammar) 

Penmanship. 

Content Subjects: Geogra- 
phy, History, Nature 
Study. 

Expression: Music, Art. 

Practical Arts: Home Ec- 
onomics, Manual Train- 
ing, Farm Mechanics 


grouping all the pre- 
scribed work under the 


Are not these coun- South Feather River Union School, Yuba _ three heads: Drill, Con- 


al sal County, California. A Modern Building and 
ay Ses. eee ee a Happy Group of Children. 


natural environment in 
which to cultivate the new school movement? 
How long are we in the public schools to wait 
before we give to our boys and girls the oppor- 
tunities that private schools are presenting to 
children: freedom to develop naturally, interest 
the motive of all school activity, close co-opera- 
tion between home and school, contact with 
community life, guidance to self-expression, in- 
dividual training and appreciation of the duty 
of self to the group. Why should not each little 
country school be living the David Grayson 
philosophy: the achievement of daily Adven- 
tures in Contentment? 

The new school movement is of course not 
new. It was Dr. Frederic Burk who said the 
individual system was invented by Adam. He 
said further “that the individual system was an 
educational system based upon the biological 
principles that no two individuals are enough 
alike to be identically educated, that the chief 
business of schooling is to stir into activity the 
personal initiative of dominant native forces and 
has only little to do with putting information 
into cold storage as the class system does.” 


WOULD propose that the County Board of 
Education adopt for the city schools under 
their jurisdiction the course of study that is 
working in the city, and let the small cities and 
towns be governed thereby. Junior high schools 





tent, Expression. 


Let us adopt a new 
definition of the term Fundamental Subjects. 
At present, we apply that designation to the 
drill subjects, which only equip the child with 
the tools of learning. If the chief end of school- 
ing is to train our children to live “The Abund- 
ant Life” then may we not think of the funda- 
mental subjects as those that develop the pupils 
physically, vocationally, aesthetically? Music, 
Art, Hygiene—Nature Study, Humane Educa- 
tion—these certainly are fundamental to our 
appreciation of the opportunities afforded us by 
life for self-expression. 

Many Sources of Materials 

In going into an ungraded school, the teacher 
would be furnished with this list of minimum 
essentials. It is the skeleton, the bony frame- 
work, which she, through her magic is to clothe 
with flesh and blood, and breathe into it the 
breath of life. 

Excellent books should be suggested for 
reading and study, the newest thought set forth 
by the best minds amoung our profession, the 
best of modern texts from which to gather aca- 
demic information. Above all, the source of 
material for children to draw from should be 
a continuous, ever-flowing stream; new books, 
fresh view-points, periodicals, pictures, nature 
study specimens, drawings, prints, maps, charts, 
films, phonograph records, and the radio. 

In laying out the course in the content sub- 
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jects, we should practice the alternation of units 
of subject matter with combinations of grades: 
for instance, the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th grades as 
a group might cover successively the Geography 
Course as a single cycle. This allows more 
time, and avoids the choppiness so apparent in 
schools trying to keep up to grade assignments. 
The same principle may apply in History: 
Grades 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th might cover in 
three years by working together: 

1. The Old World Background. 

2. American History from Colonization 

through Jefferson’s time. 

2. Westward Expansion to 

problems, 

the 4th year to be devoted to general review 
and drill on the essential facts of the complete 
assignment. The laboratory method might be 
used. The older pupils could know the general 
plan of work to be accomplished and progress 
individually as rapidly as they wished. To carry 
on successfully this type of school, calls for 
expert teaching. So the teacher training insti- 
tutions should set about preparing for the un- 
graded school this high type of teacher, persons 
with scholarship, with culture, and most especi- 


Present-Day 
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ally with enthusiasm for life—vibrant personali- 
ties in love with life and alert to its joys. 


HRIST once said that except ye become as 

little children, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven. It is notably true of 
the Kingdom of Heaven in the realm of teach- 
ing: We must become one with the little child. 
I once cut a picture from a magazine and pasted 
it in an album. It is a picture of a chubby baby 
about two years old. He is looking outdoors 
through a window. His little fat hand is rest- 
ing on the windowsill and his own reflection 
shows through the glass—a happy little young- 
ster in a comfortable home. There is an eager 
look of interest in his whole expression, and 
under the picture are the lines: 


“What is baby gazing at, 
Eyes so round and wide? 

All of Heaven and Earth he sees, 
Lying just outside!” 

Somehow, it seems to me quite possible to 
make our rural schools the windows through 
which our country boys and girls may, with 
eager gaze, behold both Heaven and Earth, and 
find joy in so doing. 


A Study of Superstitions and False Information 
Among High School Pupils 


L. A. McNicnHots 
Biology Instructor, El Monte Union High School, El Monte, California 


LIST of fifty false statements based upon 
common superstitions, unscientific informa- 
tion, and misinterpretations was submitted re- 


cently to the Biology and General Science 
classes of the El Monte Union High school. 

Perhaps the reader as well as the public at 
large will disagree with the assertion that all of 
the statements were false. No scientific evi- 
dence, however, can be found to uphold any of 
the fifty statements. Consequently, we will have 
to consider them as being utterly false until 
proof to the contrary is presented. 


Each pupil in these classes received a mime- 
ograph copy of the list with a space provided 
to check the statements as being true, false, or 
uncertain. The pupils were given instructions 
to check each statement as being either true, 
false, or uncertain; and were given ample time 
to think over each statement. 


Herein follows a random sampling of five 
of the statements and their scores: 


Statement 
A high forehead indicates in- 
tellectual superiority 50 90 46 
A snake never dies until af- 
ter the sun goes down 41 128 
Tubercu!osis may be inher- 
WE ehecicascucen 95 76 
Lightning can never strike 
twice in the same place....... 37 
Especially bright children 
are very likely to be weak 
and retarded physically 89 81 
The following four statements received the 
highest scores for being true: 
Statement 
Ostriches stick their heads in 
the sand and think them- 
selves hidden .... 
3ulls are angered by 
more than any other color 
A rattlesnake always rattles 
before it strikes.......... : 
Malaria may be acquired by 
drinking water from we'lls, 
cisterns, and reservoirs 
that have been contami- 
nated with malaria 


True False Uncertain 


True False Uncertain 
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The following four statements received the 
highest score for being false: 


Statement True False Uncertain 

A rabbit foot insures the 

wearer against bad luck... 8 174 14 
The number thirteen is un- 

lucky 23 158 13 
Warts are caused by hand- 

ling toads . 2 157 23 
The finding of a four leaf 

clover brings good luck...... 23 157 17 


It will be that the 
understandings are not of a 
; but are rather of 


seen more popular mis- 
superstitious nature 
a scientific nature and have 
had some basis for being considered true in 
the writings of certain travelers and pseudo- 
scientists. The less popular beliefs are purely 
superstitious in nature. 
N GRADING the the method used 
ib to credit each of the fifty statements 
with two points thus giving a total of one hun- 
‘ dred points Thus each 
statement checked as being true subtracted two 
points from the perfect score of one hundred, 
and for each statement being checked uncertain 
only one point was taken off. 


papers 


for a perfect paper. 


The highest score recorded was 97 per cent 


and the lowest 30 per cent. A comparison be- 


xp tween the scores on this test with the age, sex, 


the 
no relationship. 


or nationality of pupil taking the test 

Neither did a com- 
parison between this test score and the average 
monthly school grades or the I.Q. of the pupil 
show any connection. 


with 


showed 


For example, a Sopho- 
I1.Q. of 107 and an average 
monthly grade of 3 received a score of 53 on 


more an 


Li this test while a fellow classmate with an I.Q. 


of 108 with the same grade in school work re- 
ceived a score of 90. Still others, as two Fresh- 
men with average school grades of 2, the one 
with an I.Q. of 91 received a score of 30 on 
the test and the other with an I.Q. of 82 re- 
ceived 89 on this test. 


Home Influence Great 


Since intelligence, age, and sex showed no 
effect on the scores, it would seem that perhaps 
the remaining factors of the environment and 
the home, with its training and teachings, are 

) responsible for the various beliefs of the boys 
and girls. 


It was found 


that the of the Senior 
pupils had a range of 70-97 with an average 
score of 82 per 


scores 
cent while the range of the 
Juniors was 53-94 with an average of 78 per 
cent, the Sophomores had a range of 41-96 with 
an average of 74 per cent, and the Freshman 


range was 30-86 with an average score of 68 
per cent. 


Thus from comparing these scores it would 
seem that greater length of attendance in high 
school with its consequent yield of greater ed- 
ucational qualities renders a distinct service to 
the individual by broadening, enlightening, 
and freeing him from the chains of foolish 
superstitions and unscientific thought. Perhaps 
this is more important than we give it credit 
for being, and surely we owe it to each of our 
pupils. 

This rather unique service based upon the 
conclusions of this test, is not often found in 
the objectives or aims of secondary education 
as such, nor in the aims of any particular sub- 
ject found in the high school curriculum as 
given in the literature on the subject. Never- 
theless, many of our young people are gradu- 
ating from our high schools today with minds 
weighted with foolish ideas, hang-overs from a 
past age. 


Systematic Effort Needed 
As this test shows some improvement is 
made by the length of attendance in high school 
even when no conscious effort is made on the 
part of anyone to remedy this defect in the 
mental makeup of the pupil. But surely much 
more could be accomplished along this line if a 
constructive effort were made! 

In order to cope with this problem more 
efficiently and place direct responsibility 
for its solution, the science department of 
this particular high school has taken for 
one of its objectives the destroying of all 
such illusions and substituting in their 
place pure scientific facts and reasoning. 

This seems to be the logical place in the cur- 
riculum for the concrete realization of this ob- 
jective. Furthermore, it has proven to work 
out satisfactorily in this school and has be- 
come a source of satisfaction to 
pupil alike. 


teacher and 


* * * 


ANTA BARBARA County and Santa Bar- 

bara City plan to hold their institute ses- 
sions during the week of December 19th, and 
to co-operate with the other institute districts of 
the C. T. A. Southern Section, according to 
word received from F. L. Thurston, Executive 
Secretary of the Southern Section. He further- 
more reports that Santa Barbara is 100 per cent 
in membership in the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. County Superintendent A. S. Pope is 
highly gratified with the high record attained 
by the schools of his county. 
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Fruitland Union District and Its School 


Leo. B. GuRNEY 


Principal Fruitland School, Yuba County, California 


ATHER intensive settlement of this foot- 
hills section some seven or eight years 
people, mostly Iowans, 
soon developed the fact that school facilities 
were inadequate. The two nearest schools were 


ago by eastern 


two miles or more from the center of popula- 
tion. 

While the vital and recognized, 
financial circumstances of the new settlers, who 
were still paying for their homes, called for 
strict economy. Several community conferences 
were held. It was decided to hold an election in 
March 1924 to unionize the two existing school 
districts. 


need was 


The issue carried ten to one. 

For a union school to function properly, trans- 
portation service is necessary. Good roads are 
imperative. The people held together, and with 
splendid support from their local County Super- 
visor, a loop system of roads were built and 
improved to such extent that transportation has 
been regular, even in stormy weather. 

The newly-formed district was given the name 
Fruitland Union. Five Trus- 
tees were elected to govern 
the Fruitland Union School 
District. After much 
and conscientious 


wise 
delibera- 
tion they decided, in order 
later local 


to not impede 


improvements by a_ long- 


term tax, that a direct tax 
was preferable to a bond is- 
sue for building purposes. 
The two existing one-room 
buildings were figured on 
for salvage purposes. It was 
decided that a direct tax of 
50 cents per hundred for 
two years to raise approxi- 
mately $1,000 would be suf- 
ficent. An election for the 
first year’s tax was called, 
June 21, 1924, and resulted 
favorably, 52 for 10 against. 
The construction of the 
building was begun 
early in September — funds 
not being available until late 
in August. The plans called 


for a two-room building with 


school 


Y 


intersecting cloak-rooms. These cloak-rooms 
were not built the first year, nor were many ex- 
terior improvements made, as funds were not 
sufficient. 

The two teachers labored under many difficul- 
ties during the first term. both 
had been employed previously in the old dis- 
tricts, they 


Inasmuch as 


realized that better facilities were 
not far distant, and made the best of the situa- 


tion. 


REVIOUS to the 

program two other contiguous districts were 
annexed, and the fund 
thereby. As second year’s tax 
was reduced to 30 cents per hundred to raise 
$1,500. This carried without a dissenting vote. 
The money raised was used to add the cloak- 


second year’s building 


building 
a result, the 


replenished 


rooms and to improve the grounds. 
The school building is of concrete block con- 
struction, 


and plastered 


(Continued on Page 447) 


well-finished inside 


Fruitland Union School, Yuba County, California 
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A New Use for an Old Idea 
HARRINGTON WELLS 


Instructor in Biology, Roosevelt High School, 
Oakland, California 


EMEMBER the old spelling matches you 
used to have? Remember how you chose 
sides and lined up on opposite sides of the room, 
knees quaking, heart thumping, all senses alert 
as you waited YOUR turn? And if you could 
be one of the leaders and could choose those 
on your side—wasn’t the thrill the greater? You 
were proud, and the folks at home were too, 
if at the end of the allotted time you were still 
standing against the wall! You studied for 
those matches, didn’t you? So did I. 


One day when work seemed irksome and 
classes were lagging, as work and classes some- 
times will with us all, the inspiration came. A 
question match! Well, why not? Line them 
up and ask them questions; better, let them 
ask the questions. Have leaders choose sides, 
give them five minutes conference time (to think 
up questions to ask the “enemy’’), then the 
game is on. 


The leaders flip a coin for the chance to ask 
the first question. The winner asks the leader 
of the other side a “puzzler” taken from the 
classwork of the term. If she answers it, it is 
her turn to ask a question of “number two” 
on the opposite side. If he misses, he takes his 
seat, and is out of the running. The same ques- 
tion goes to number three of the same side. 
She is ready with the answer, and it is her 
turn to question “number two” of the enemy 
And so it goes. 


The instructor is umpire, referee, and judge. 
His word is final. If he rules an answer incor- 
rect, the student takes his seat; if right, the 
student asks his opponent a question of his own 
choosing. No talking is permitted. No notes 
are used by teacher or pupils. It is a rapid-fire 
oral review of the course subject matter. 


A Single Rule 


One rule prevails: each student must know 
the answer to his own question! Those stand- 
ing at the end of the period on both sides are 
rated “1” in the teacher’s notebook. 

Do they like it? Do they study for it? Do 
they get anything out of it? Do they buzz and 
hum during those precious five minutes allotted 
for “team preparation”? Verily, teachers, they 
do. They read their textbooks. They review 
laboratory experiments. They pore over lecture 


notes. They correct and constructively criticise 
one another. They concentrate on the work at 
hand. 

And, best of all, they do it all of their own 
free will. Individual effort, we know, is the 
key to knowledge. This tried and true pedagogy 
of our fathers’ day has merit. Take it from the 
shelf some day, dust it off, and put it to work 
in your modern classroom! It is worth while. 


* * * 


California Teachers’ Association Board 
of Directors Transactions 


June 25, 1927 
RESIDENT KEPPEL called the Board to- 


gether at 1:30 p. m., on the above date, with 
all members present, as follows: 


Robert L. Bird 
E. I. Cook 


Roy Good 


Fred M. Hunter 
Walter B. Crane Mark Keppel 


Clarence W. Edwards Ira C. Landis 
Thaddeus H. Rhodes 


It being reported that school authorities in 
some sections were dismissing teachers in viola- 
tion of the tenure law, Secretary Chamberlain 
was authorized to prepare a statement for the 
Associated Press, warning against such vicla- 
tion of the law and stating that it is the purpose 
of the California Teachers’ Association to pro- 
ceed according to law in defense of the tenure 
rights of teachers. 


The Secretary was authorized to reimburse 
Miss Gladys Moorhead for expenses incurred 
and loss of salary on account of her final trip 
to Sacramento during the Legislature in the 
interest of tenure and other legislative matters. 

The Secretary and Manager of the Division 
of Membership were authorized to proceed with 
the printing of the membership receipt blanks 
for the coming year. 


On motion of Mr. Good, the report of the 
Finance Committee, through Chairman Hunter, 
was accepted and bills ordered paid. 

The Secretary reported that he had communi- 
cated with members of the family of the late 
President A. B. Anderson of San Francisco 
State Teachers College, and that appreciative 
replies to these communications had been re- 
ceived. 

On motion of Mr. Hunter, the Secretary was 
authorized to arrange with the auditor regard- 


ing compensation for work done in the interest 
of the C. T. A. 


The meeting adjourned.—ArtHuR H. CHAm- 
BERLAIN, State Executive Secretary. 
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Taxpayers Associations 
hg OF a total of about 100 taxpayers’ asso- 


ciations organized or in existence in the 
United States during the past four years, less 
than one-third are functioning today, it is re- 
vealed by a study of this characteristically 
American phenomenon of public initiative in 
governmental affairs, made by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 

There are two principal reasons why so small 
a portion of these civic organizations survive, 
it is concluded by the Conference Board. One 
is that many taxpayers’ associations are spor- 
adic developments, organized for objectives in- 
cidental to specific emergencies, and hence are 
necessarily temporary in character. Another rea- 
son is that some organizations are “too ambi- 
tious” in their scope of activity. Generally speak- 
ing, taxpayers’ associations which limit their 
objectives to putting a curb on extravagance in 
public expenditures have been the most success- 
ful and are the ones which survive. Those which 
have attempted to reform the fundamental tax 
system or to bring about changes in rates or 
tax burdens are the ones which have shown the 
greatest mortality rate. 

Active taxpayers’ associations of statewide 
scope today are in existence in at least 22 states, 
and are most prevalent in the western states. 
Associations active in the field of state finance 
are functioning at present in Arizona, California, 
Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Utah, Washington and Wiscon- 
sin, or in 15 western states, six 
eastern, and one southern state. 
Several of the western state asso- 
ciations, notably those of Ari- 
zona and California, have created 
networks of local associations 
throughout their states with 
branches in many counties. 

Associations aiming primarily 
to correct the fundamental sys- 
tem of taxation, generally are 
such as are called into existence 
by some specific emergency. Fre- 
quently they are “one-man” af- 
fairs, managed by enthusiastic 
reformers. The more practical 
and successful associations, it is 


President 


ENnocH ALBERT BRYAN 
Ohio 
Athens, Ohio, has addressed 
many California audiences on 
educational themes. President 
Bryan is known on the insti- 
tute platform throughout 
America as atalented speaker 
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found, tend to emphasize current economies in 
public expenditures. 

Besides tax reform and curtailment of expend- 
itures, general campaigns against excessive bond 
issues have been frequently carried on by state 
as well as local organizations. Reduction of 
election costs, of school expenditures, the 
amendment of the general property tax system 
and establishment of budget control also have 
been frequent objectives. 

Prevention of extravagance in public expend- 
itures and tax reduction also frequently are ob- 
jectives incidental to the activities of other civic 
and business organizations which, the Confer- 
ence Board, declares, have done valuable work 
along this line, but whose activities have not 
been covered in the present study. 

ok * * 


Study Latin 
STRIKING poster on orange paper is is- 


sued by Scott, Foresman and Company, of 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. “Of all the 
world’s languages, except English, perhaps none 
has had such a broad and lasting influence, ex- 
tending even into our own daily life, as Latin.” 


Eight Latin Values 
Eight ways are concisely stated in which Latin 
helps us: 


I. A large proportion of our English words are 
based on Latin. 

II. Latin figures very largely today in modern 
advertising. 


Ill. Do you know 
the terms used in 


that most of 


science, mathe- 
matics, grammar, medicine, and law 


are Latin? 


IV. Do you know that most state 
mottoes, and inscriptions on 
public 


coils 
and on 
Latin? 


buildings are in 


V. The study of Latin will help 
you to understand English grammar. 


VI. A Latin background will help 
you in the study of Italian, French, 
and Spanish, for Latin 
ther tongue” 


is the ‘‘mo- 

of these languages 
VII. 

a big 


Do you know that you have 
BLIND SPOT in literature 
and history and general reading if 
you haven't a knowledge of 
history and mythology? 
VIII. Do 


modern 
plays in 


Latin 


that tne 
gives 


you know 
Latin 


Latin? 


University, course you 


School people may secure com- 
plimentary copies by addressing 
publisher. 
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California State Board of 


Education 


Items of Public Interest from Proceed- 
ings June 27-July 2, 1927 


ALIFORNIA Board of Education met in 

regular quarterly session, Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, June 27, 1927. All members 
present, as follows: Mrs. Helene Hasting, Mrs. 
Dora A. Stearns, Arthur J. Brown, Clarence E. 
Jarvis, John E. King, S. D. Merk and President 
Mr. Florence J. O’Brien. 


Wagner, Winston 

A letter was received from Mr. Harr Wagner 
of the Harr Wagner Publishing Company, stat- 
ing that on account of a protest filed with the 
State Board of Education for the removal of 
the picture on page 15 of Fairbank’s “Califor- 
nia,” he had asked the author to submit a dif- 
ferent picture for future editions. The offer 
was accepted by the board. 

The contract with the John C. Winston Com- 
pany for Book Two of Smith’s Human Geog- 
raphy was signed by the board. 


Ventura County Junior College 

The petition of the electors of Ventura 
County asking permission to create a junior 
college district to be known as the Ventura 
County Junior College District was considered 
and the following persons, who appeared in 
behalf of the petition were heard: F. L. Fair- 
banks, President « 


f the Fillmore Union High 
School Board; J. B. Ely, Principal of the Fill- 
more Union High School, and W. D. Bannister, 
Principal of the Ox- 
nard Union High 
School. The board 
adopted a_ resolution 
approving the forma- 
tion and organization 
f the Ventura County 
Junior College Dis- 
trict. 

The lists of high 
school textbooks and 
junior high school 
textbooks offered by 
publishers for listing 
and re-listing were ap- 
proved by the board. 

Mr. Maynard Shipley, President of the Sci- 
ence League of America, requested the board to 
re-consider its ruling on the teaching of evolu- 
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California School Boys Cobbling Shoes; An 
Example of Thrift Education in the cational Education, 
Oakland Schools. 





tion in the high schools to the effect that evolu- 
tion may not be taught as a fact, as a recog- 
nized process of nature, but merely as a theory. 


Mr. Shipley was requested to present his sug- 
gestion in writing and the board promised to 
send him a copy of its present ruling. 

The board adopted a resolution to the effect 
that in view of the fact that the law is about 
to become operative establishing courses in ele- 
mentary agriculture in certain state teachers 
colleges, the board expresses its approval of 
Chico, Fresno, and San Jose as the proper 
places for giving such courses. 


Commissioner’s Reports 


Helen Heffernan, Commissioner of Elemen- 
tary Schools, presented her quarterly report and 
recommended: 


(1) A form for judging language textbooks for 
getting reports from critic readers on the textbooks 
in language study submitted by publishers; (2) 
that the California Exchange Bulletin be published 
during 1927-28 at an estimated expense of $1200; 
(3) that a Suggestive Course of Study in Geography 
be issued to accompany the new textbooks in geo- 
graphy; (4) that a pamphlet on Safety Education 
be prepared and printed at an estimated cost of 
$3000 to $4000; (5) that the State Department of 
Education provide a technic for the guidance of 
school officials in selecting supplementary text- 
books. 


R. J. Werner, Commissioner of Secondary 
Schools, presented a quarterly report and rec- 
ommended: 


(1) That the system of checking the activities 
of the high schools be continued; (2) that the 
executive committee of the High School Princt- 
pals Association be asked to serve as a council 
on the 1928 high school principals’ convention; 
(3) that the list of high 
school textbooks as sub- 
mitted be approved; (4) 
that a study of the rec- 
ord and _ bookkeeping 
systems of our smaller 
high schools be made 
with the object of set- 
ting up a suitable sys- 
tem for those schools; 
(5) that a percapita cost 
of instruction study be 
made of al! high schools 
having an enrollment of 
less than 250. 


Nicholas Ricciardi, 
Commissioner of Vo- 


presented a quarterly 
report which contained a summary of the pro- 
gress made in vocational education in California 
since the passage of the Federal Vocational Ed- 
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ucation Act on February 23, 1917; also, the new 


California state plan of vocational education. 


Supervisors’ Reports 

The following supervisors presented quarterly 
reports: 

Maude I. Murchie, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics; J. C. Beswick, supervisor of trade and 
industrial education; and Julian A. McPhee, 
supervisor of agriculture, reported on their 
activities for the past quarter, including attend- 
ance upon the regional conference called by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education at Salt 
Lake City, June 6 to 11, 1927. 

Ira W. Kibby, supervisor of rehabilitation, re- 
ported on the activities of his division during 
the past quarter, which included attendance 
upon the California Conference of Social Work 
held in Oakland during May. 

N. P. Neilson, state supervisor of physical 
education, reported his activities, which includ- 
ed a conference to discuss (1) the standardiza- 
tion of courses in Physical Education in our 
teacher training institutions, and (2) a revision 
of requirements for state certification in Phy- 
sical Education. 

Mrs. Evelyn Clement, secretary of the Com- 
mission of Credentials, presented a statistical 
report of the Sacramento 
offices. 

A recommendation of the Commission of Cre- 
dentials that Laverne College, situated at La- 
verne, California, be accredited for training of 
elementary teachers for a period of one year 
was approved by the board. 

William John Cooper outlined tentative plans 
for the reorganization of the Department of 
Education in accordance with the Act passed by 
the 1927 Legislature, effective July 29, 1927, and 
asked members of the board for suggestions. 


Wm. A. Caldwell 


The following resolution was adopted by the 
board: 


and Los Angeles 


Whereas, the Director of Education, on Wednes- 
day, June 28, presented to this board the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Wm. A. Caldwe'l, Principal of the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf, effective as of Septem- 
ber 15, 1927, and 

Whereas by that date Dr. Caldwell will have 
completed fifty years of teaching service, over 
thirty of which has been with the State school in 
California; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the resignation of Dr. Wm. A 
Caldwell be effective as of September 15, 1927, and 
that this board hereby expressed its appreciation 
of the long and faithful teaching service of Dr. 
Caldwell and heartily commends his devotion to the 
cause of education of the deaf. 


The Woellner Textbook in Civics adopted by 
the board at a previous meeting was revised and 
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discussed, and the completion of the book was 
left in the hands of a committee consisting of 
President O’Brien, Mr. Jarvis and Mr. Cooper. 


Archibald B. Anderson 


The following resolution was adopted by the 
board: 


Whereas the State Board of Education has 
learned with profound regret of the death on June 
9, 1927, of Mr. Archibald B. Anderson, Acting 
President and President elect of the San Francisco 
State Teachers College, and 

Whereas Mr. Anderson’s service 
education and his contribution to the 
the Department of Education in California has 
been so noteworthy; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State Board of Education 
hereby records its appreciation of his long, faithful 
and untiring devotion to the interests of the 
Francisco State Teachers Col'ege in the capacities 
of teacher and administrator and that, further- 
more, tha members of the board extend their sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Anderson and othe rmembers of Mr. 
Anderson’s family in their bereavement. 


in the cause of 


success of 


San 


Wm. Joun Cooper, Secretary. 


* * * 


Organic Education 
ARIETTA JOHNSON, founder and di- 
rector of the School of Organic Education, 
at Fairhope, Alabama, has become personally 
known during recent years on the Pacific Coast. 
The Schoal of Organic Education is for boys 
and from the kindergarten, through a 
complete High School course. It is the aim of 


girls 


the school to provide conditions of growth tend- 
ing to produce “a strong body, intelligent mind, 
sweet and sincere spirit.” 


The school dormitory is a large, comfortable 
house, where care is taken to insure a regular 
life and healthful diet. Much of the school work 
is done out-of-doors. 


The school at Fairhope supplies conditions 
particularly favorable to rapidly-growing chil- 
dren. They may live out-of-doors day and night; 
studies are adapted to their special needs. Extra 
food or special diet may be provided. 


In a recent letter to us Mrs. Johnson states 
that: 


“Even though the struggle has been great, and the 
burden heavier than anyone should bear, still we 
feel that results have justified the effort, and we 
hope the school may become a permanent center of 
agitation and demonstration. We are trying to pro- 
vide the right conditions for the growth of chil- 
dren, believing that growth and 
identical.” 


education are 


The Fairhope League has published a provo- 
cative bulletin “Should Children Under Ten 
Learn to Read and Write’? 
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Digest of Educational Bills 


Passed by the California Legislature and Approved by the Governor, 1927 


Somewhat modified from a tabulation prepared by Mrs. Sadie M. Lothrop, student, Sacra- 
mento Junior College, Sacramento, California.—Ed. 


ASSEMBLY BILLS 


No. Section or Act Chapter Digest of Bills 

167 New Act 409 Creates a revolving fund for schools for children of migratory 
laborers. 

168 Amends 1838 168 Adds “repairs” to expenditures from building fund; becomes manda- 


tory on supervisors to levy tax. 


169 Act 7474 157 Permits charging for texts furnished pupils in classes for adults. 
176 1858a. (new) 121 Permits use of not more than five per cent of the unapportioned 
county elementary fund for emergency purposes. 
201 Amends 1612 109 Increases the amount for which bids must be asked from $200 to $500. 
207 Repeals 1617% 410 Requires funds derived from sale of real property to be used for 
Enacts 1617a capital outlay; permits partial payment in cash and deferred 


payments. 


208 1618b. (new) 139 Permits establishment of classes in preventories and counting at- 
tendance therein. 

259 Amends 1576 411 Allows cities of sixth class to be in more than one school district. 

260 1608 724 Relates to sale of personal property and disposal of moneys received 
therefrom. 

261 Amends 1741 412 Allows transportation of pupils in all high-school districts, except 


pupils living within city limits. 
447 Amends 1858 418 Revises method of keeping attendance; enacts Constitutional Amend- 
ment No. 24 into the statutes. 


463 Act 5838 419 Places investment of funds of teachers’ retirement fund in hands of 
state department of finance. 

468 1714 420 Increases maximum per pupil for library fund in cities from $.80 
to $1.00. 

516 Validating Act 725 Validates sales and conveyances made after June 30, 1917. 

536 1607e. (new) 201 Cafeterias legalized. 

548 1583 85 Transfers funds in joint district to county of control. 


549 1662; 1610a (new) 162 Establishes six-year elementary courses in districts having junior 
high schools; provides for registration of minors. 


570 Amends 1609 875 New tenure act; applies to teachers in all schools. 

571 Amends 1771 185 Upon the written request of the holder thereof permits the revoca- 
tion of certificates without trial. 

592 Act 7487 227 Permits exclusion of pupils physically or mentally unfit for attend- 
ance upon school; also allows such pupils to be excused from 
attendance. 

613 Act(new) 696 Provides for the promotion and maintenance of classes for children 
with defective speech. 

630 10 821 Permits junior colleges to hold school on Saturday. Closes schools 
on Armistice Day. 

763 1337, 1359 362 Absent voters. 

819 1780, 1620a 219 Cooperative purchase of school supplies. 

1543c (new) 

832 Act 7508 220 Designates certain organizations entitled to use of school as civic 

center. 

835 Act 7493 206 State Department of Education may designate teachers’ colleges 
to teach agriculture. 

837. Amends 1764c 246 Permits employment of lecturer who does not hold teachers’ cre- 
dential] 


858 Validating Act 421 Validates boundaries of school districts. 
860 Validating Act 422 Validates bonds of school districts. 
873 Validating Act 423 Validates organization and existence of school districts. 
908 Amends 1687 556 Clarifies language. 
Provides that uniform allowance may be made in any schedule of 
salaries “for years of training and for years of experience.” 
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916 
920 
921 
924 
928 
957 
958 
1064 


1120 


430 


470 


493 
509 
536 
566 
567 
630 
633 


670 


822 


Section or Act Chapter 


Amends 1536 


Amends 1775 
Amends 1617 
Act (new) 


Act 5838 
Act (new) 
Amends 1610 


1517, 1516,1519 
1519a, 1520, 1522 


Amends 1590, 
1733 

3622, 362h 
Act (new) 


1624 (new) 


Amends 1740 


2261, 2262(new) 


Act (new) 
1607f (new) 
1874 (new) 


1830, 1836, 1840 


Amends 1612 


362g (new) 


Act (new) 


Act (new) 


Act 1477 
1608b. (new) 
Amends 1734c 


1734c (new) 
1607b (new) 


Amends 1543a 
Amends 1543 
Amends 1859, 
1618, 1551, 1858 
1817,1764,1532 
1761, 443, 1760 
649 649a, 65la. 
651b, 65l1c, 651d 


Act (new) 
Act (new) 


208 
468 
728 
729 
209 

86 
470 
671 


453 


437 
406 


148 


660 


708 
174 
408 


NIN 
ue 
Ww 


Digest of Bills 


Establishes state curriculum commission. 

Relates to Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Clarifies language concerning certification. 

Provides for payment of tuition of junior high school pupils. 


Grants right of way to California-Oregon Power Company over 
property of Mount Shasta Summer School. 

Retirement Act. Permits break in last ten years of teaching. 

Provides for actuarial investigation of retirement salary fund. 

Determines date when child entering beginning class must be six 
years old. 

Reorganization of state department of education. 


Permits one or more of districts in elementary union to be in high- 
school district without affecting other districts in union. 

State Library under jurisdiction of State Department of Education 

Investigation of supplementary text books. 


SENATE BILLS 


Sale or lease of real property by one district to another, both gov- 
erned by board consisting of same personnel. 

Permits board to meet elsewhere than at high-school building. 

Kindergarten and vocational education at California School for the 


Blind. 

Codification of school laws. 

Commission to study juvenile delinquency. 

Permits sale of supplies by one district to another, when boards 
have same personnel. 

Changes date of tax election; requires report of election to auditor 
as well as board of supervisors. 

Changes dates for filing budgets. 

Establishes a division of school planning in state department of 
education. 

Empowers state board of health, state departments of education and 


uc 
welfare to care for Indians, funds to be provided by national 
government. 


Requires doctors, nurses and others to report deaf or partially deaf 
children to superintendent of schools. 

Amends and extends present junior-college act. 

Provides for classes in forestry. 

Provides for annexation of an elementary district to a high-school 
district when severed from the high-school district to which it 
belongs. 

Permits formation of a “consolidated district,” under one board of 
trustees. 

Bonds employees handling funds; supervises and audits student- 
body accounts. 

Simplifies accounting in registration of warrants. 

Fixes pay-roll form of warrant; some certification changes. 

Establishes 170 days of teaching as minimum term. 


Legislates for handicapped children. 


Diploma mills. 

Regulates conferring of degrees by institutions that may be estab- 
lished for that purpose 

Permits formation of county adjustment schools. 


Creates a commission for the study of public education beyond the 
elementary grade. 


Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 25—Provides for a complete investigation of all matters per- 
taining to the educational opportunities afforded the deaf. 


Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 26—Reorganizes the state department of education; 
possible appointment of director of education. 


- makes 
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CALIFORNIA CONGRESS oft 
PARENTS and TEACHERS: 


State Officers and Chairmen, 1927-28 


President—Mrs. F. O. McColloch ‘ ‘ 418 South McCadden Place, Los Angeles 
Ist Vice-President—Mrs. G. A. Reilly isakaceel ......2500 Woolsey Street, Berkeley 
2nd Vice-President—Mrs. J. W. Voorhies i 1006 Kentucky Avenue, Bakersfield 
3rd Vice-President—Mrs. R. L. Cardiff Casa del Rey, Santa Cruz 
4th Vice-President—Mrs. George F. Tilton veeseeseeseeeeseee452 Ninth Street, San Bernardino 
5th Vice-President—Mrs. Henry Droge es mbaitia .901 Fe rris Street, Fresno 
6th Vice-President—Mrs. J. Stuart Moore -Lathrop, California 
ith Vice-President—Mrs. Jerome Cross...... ; oe 604 Benton W ay, Santa Rosa 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. G. <" Bartlett. re _.....168 North Los Robles, Pasadena 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Fletcher Scott. 2445 North Commonw ealth, Los Angeles 
Financial Secretary—Mrs. P. L. ‘Mases s 854 American Avenue, Long Beach 
Treasurer—Mrs. W. A. Price sds duidasiindil ae ‘ = 4060 Fourth Street, San Diego 


Auditer—-Mrs. H. C. Baker....................0..<.:...... 7 eas : ........5380 Yale Street, Palo Alto 
Historian—Mrs. W. H. Ash Colusa 


Parliamentarian—Mrs. Blanche Bates =i ge sisal 3584 Grim Street, . San Diego 


ORGANIZATION 
Director—Mrs. J. W. Voorhies Samra aaa pate tea cae “are Kentucky Avenue, Bakersfield 
Founder’s Day—Mrs.'C. C Noble. ; 34 Cre — Blvd., Los Angeles 
Emblems—Mrs. H. C. Bowers.......................... : ; 618 South Bonnie Brae Ave., Los Angeles 


Publications—Mrs. James K. Lytle.............. ‘ .A 65 Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles 
Membership—Mrs. Wm. J. Hayes ; ; 5 ; 1209 Cortez Ave., Burlingame 


EXTENSION 
Director—Mrs. R. L. Cardiff a se sor i Casa del Rey, Santa Cruz 
P. T. A. in Colleges—Mrs. E. B. Parker if a ..Riverside 
P. T. A. in Grade Schools—Mrs. John Gilpin..... 5500 J St., Sacramento 
P. T. A. in High Schools—Mrs. Ward Campbe!l : 3877 Greenwood Ave., Oakland 
Pre-school Circles—Mrs. H. R. Archbald...................... ..1137 Brent Ave., So. Pasadena 
Study Circles—Mrs. G. H. Goodale Lert Raat ; Lnsvacesescccct. Bs De eG, & AARC 


PUBLIC WELFARE 
Director—Mrs. Geo. F. aang eee : . ..452 Ninth St., San Bernardino 
American Citizenship—Mrs. J. E dmund Snow j : 407 West First, Santa Ana 
Juvenile Protection—Mrs. Ernest Grant — .....--2080 16th Ave., San Francisco 
Legislation—Mrs. F. B. Martin r 2733 Via Anita, Palo Verdes Estates 
Visual Education—Mrs. Ercel A. McAteer. ; 608 South St. Andrews Place, Los Angeles 
Recreation—Mrs. Henry Case Bageor ee Poe ; .-188 South Catalina Ave., Pasadena 
Safety—Mrs. F. A. Ryman............ a ‘, Route No. 1, Box 68, Bakersfield 


EDUCATION 
Director—Mrs. Henry Droge Soames OP ee niin a az 901 Ferris St., Fresno 
Art—Mrs. Mary Croswe!l co ; 1821 Loma Drive, Santa Barbara 
Humane Education—Mrs. Sam Weill : ‘i dia Pte! ...125 North F St., Oxnard 
Kindergarten Extension—Mrs, Elizabeth Hughe s ie .........Oroville 
Music—Mrs. W. E. Mabee 5 ; ; outh Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles 
School Education—Mrs. Frank Walrath...... ; : ; .394 Hobson St., San Jose 
Student Loan Fund—Mrs. P. J. Kramer.. scala ..5915 Chabolyn Terrace, Oakland 
Illiteracy—Mrs. M. W. Sitton af < P Live Oak 


Drama—L. Ek. Behymer one eae : = ot West Fifth St., “Los Angeles 


HOME SERVICE 
Director—Mrs. J. Stuart Moore...... : : . din igi eens ._Lathrop 
Children’s Reading—Mrs. Sheldon Bisse'l. , ; San Dimas 
Home Economics—Mrs. Albert Deike. ; ; ; 76 North Michigan Ave., Pasadena 
Thrift—Mrs. E. D. Ward............................. eae , -Box 371, Arcata 
Spiritual Training—Dr. John Carruthers Occidental College, Los Angeles 
Home Education—Mrs. H. J. Secrest................... ee : ..-.------...ROUte 3, Modesto 


HEALTH 


Director—Mrs. Jerome Cross.... - pee ; .604 Benton Way, Santa Rosa 


Child Hygiene—Lela J. Beebe.............. ; bedi acte 336 State Building, San Francisco 
Mental Hygiene—Elizabeth W RnR 2: ..1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
Physical Education—J. D. Dunshee............. bs. casa ; 1124 Maple Drive, Los Angeles 


Social Hygiene—Georgia Bullock........... ; ; piebcehmcd Sees Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles 


Finance—Mrs. Ernest Benson....................... eds aid ..1620 Portola St., San Francisco 
Editor—Mrs. Nelle Scott Lucas. bos ah 1261 Colton St., Los Angeles 
Magazine—Mrs. Allen Hunt ; : ; ....-..-Burlingame 
Colored Extension—Mrs. J. Wesley “Lee ie 1630 Stanton Place, Long Beach 
Summer Round Up—Mrs. Edw. Rainey............-..-.22-------- ; led 2806 Vallejo St., San Francisco 
Life Memberships—Mrs. Benj. F. Ferris................................. ..929 Cloverdale Ave., Los Angeles 
Statistician—Mrs. Robert L. Burns Sees , 3 South Hobart Blvd., Los Angeles 


Rural Life—Harvey L. dos aie NE die .University of California at Los Angeles 
Program Service—Mrs. Al ‘Smith. . = coe 5605 Huntington Drive, Los Angeles 
Publicity—Mrs. J. L. Thornton...... athe oa 4167 South Harvard Blvd., Los Angeles 
Education Extension—He'en M. Laughlin aed University of California at Los Angeles 














SHOPPING FOR MY SOUL! 


ELIZABETH PINGREE 
Orange Avenue School, Monrovia, California 
7 MARKET I must go! 
My bread and cheese, I’d buy; 
I barter for a rose, instead, 
My breast, to beautify. 


I must, have meat, to live; 

My heart’s blood should run red. 
I shun the market place 

For a bookshop—old, instead. 


Across the sea I fared, 
A Paris gown, to buy; 
But a rare, old masterpiece, instead, 
My soul’s want, doth supply. 
* * * 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 
Southern California Schools 
Stillwell Moore, who has been Principal of 
Burbank High School has been elected 
Principal of Colton Union High School. 

John W. Harbeson, Dean of Pasadena Junior 
College has been elected Principal of Pasadena 
High School and Junior College. 

W. A. Newlin, who was Head of the Mathe- 
matics Department in Pasadena High School 
and Junior College has been elected Dean of 
Pasadena Junior College. 

John Aseltine, for the past few years Prin- 
cipal of the Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School in San Diego has been elected Principal 
of San Diego High School. 

B. F. Enyeart, for the past few years Prin- 
cipal of La Jolla Junior-Senior High School has 
been elected to the principalship of Burbank 
High School. 

F. W. Henselmeier, who came to California 
a year ago from Ohio and taught last year in 
San Bernardino High School has been elected 
Principal of Elsinore Union High School. 

Fred M. Powell, for the past several years 
Principal of Dinuba Union High School has 
been elected Principal of Victorville Union 
High School. 

Cloyd C. Hall, who was teacher of English 
and Mathematics in Calexico Union High 
School has been elected Principal of Moorpark 
Union High School. 





Emmett Clark, Principal of Kauffman Junior 
High School at Pomona was elected Superin- 
tendent of Pomona City Schools. 

Ward W. Leis, who was Principal of the 
Lark Ellen Grammar School near Covina has 
been elected District Superintendent of 
tana Schools. 

Fred S. Powles, who came to California a 
year ago from Wisconsin and taught last year 
in Alhambra Schools has been elected Principal 
of the Grammar School at Beaumont. 

F. L. THurston, Executive Secretary, Southern 
Section, Los Angeles 
* * * 


C. T. A. 100 Per Cent Enrollment 


_ County has the honor of a 10U 
per cent enrollment in membership in the 
California Teachers’ Association according to 
Thomas B. Price, County Superintendent of 
Schools. Mariposa County is making a credit- 
able record along many lines of educational 
progress. 


Fon- 


* * * 


N= president of the San Francisco State 
Teachers’ College is Dr. Alexander C. Rob- 
erts, professor of education, and dean of the 
summer school at the University of Washing- 
ton. Professor Roberts received his bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Wisconsin, 1906; 
master’s degree, University of Washington, 
1917; and doctor’s degree, University of Wash- 
ington, 1922. He has served as Director of Ex- 
tension Service at the University of Washing- 
ton. Dr. Roberts took up his duties in San 
Francisco on September Ist, and fills the va- 
cancy of several months caused by the death 
of Archibald B. Anderson, who for many years 
was closely identified with the 
progress made by the San 
Teachers’ College. 

* x « 


remarkable 
Francisco State 


Ibert M. Shaw, representing the Los Angeles 

High School Teachers’ Association, served 
as chairman of a session of the National League 
of Teachers’ Associations College held during 
the past summer at Seattle, Washington. The 
session dealt with the teachers’ contacts with 
civic organizations and listened to representa- 
tives from the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 


Federation of Labor, Chamber of Commerce. 
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SOME CHANGES IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
High School Principalships 


420 
Name Was At 
Melrowe Martin................Sebastopol (Principal)... 
BREENOR TENCE... cencctenencd Anderson (Teacher) 
wan, weepel..................... Did not teach last year. 
Harry Smith........ Sisal ae McArthur (Teacher) 
W. Manahan............. cetchiesae Winters (Teacher)... 
George T. Berry......... Co. Supt. of Butte County 
eC Scaseaoee Jackson (Principal) 
A. T. Doggett..............................Delano (Teacher) 
NN oa ss cvaspcpacavegeweeeeer at pogee nee 


Sherman L. Brown... 
Geo. H. Pence 

P< eres... .....:..... 
James Ferguson.......... 
G. W. Culbertson....... 
Pa. ees ee Colusa (County Supt.). 
Con C.; Davis........ Student U. C. from Oklahoma 


Le Grande (Principal). 


ete Chico (Principal). 


G. J. Badura 


Fortuna (Vice-Principal) 


Edwin Kent............ Healdsburg (Vice-Principal) .......... 


Pau C. Bryan............ 
age ee 
B. F. Wilson.............. 


....shandon (Principal)... 
-_Did not teach last year.. 
-_Did not teach last year 


2: 20, RECT ..-......-..-.<. .......-Princeton (Principal) 
Douglas B. Miller.............. Chico High (Teacher) 
fe Sh 2: erie & Modesto (Supt.) 
H. A; Honter............ -Kelseyville (Principal). 


H. H. Hoffman... 
F. M. Williams 
Cree T. Work ie 
mM. ©; Tavior ........... 
F. M. Eakin 

Grace Davis 

A. F. Isensee... 

eels NN ak ha ah 

Mrs. Alice Bradshaw.......Elk Creek (Principal). 
Will M. Faweett.... Orland (Teacher) 
E. E. Wahrenbrock .....Hanford (Teacher) 
Ralph B. Doughty. Lower Lake (Principal) 
Harold Long........... Chowchilla (Vice-Prin.) 
Howard O. Coale..... Mendocino (Principal). 
Geo. C. Jensen......... California Teachers Assn. 
M. J. Burr pots mcseunsaacsstas Oe OF Sete 
David M. Durst........ .....Orland (Principal) 
H. I. Schnabel Point Arena (Principal). 
Geo. C. Barton .........Covelo (Principal). 
Ss Bis Ope 2s Fort Jones (Principal) 
Raymond Butzbach..... 
ON ene Yreka (Teacher) 

Fee ee iicsssttiicinimcnnisoiioninianth Yreka (Principal)... 


........Fortuna (Teacher) 
oe ....College City (Teacher) 
....Yuba City (Principal) 


...Martinez (Vice-Principal) 
Sebastopol (Vice-Prin.) 
.....Martinez (Teacher) 


....Fortuna (Teacher)............ 


tion arner (Principal)... 


PA mi os ut oe Ms eae ee Out of State... 


Woodland (Vice-Prin.)..... 


Elementary Principalships 


W. H. Brinkman..... 


Citton Bovie..................... McCloud (Principal) 
Ellsworth Deering ........Yuba City (Vice-Prin.) 
O. W. Walton.................Mendocino (Principal). 
Warren Natwick.........Redwood City (Principal) 
Pa Beer se -Pescadero (Principal). 
James Ramaaur.......................... Fruto (Principal) 


James W. Bixby........... 
Mayme Brother........ 
Halsey Schumaker ........ 


siadencaeee Was in business 
..Sonoma (Teacher) 


Coin Knotts... _..Newcastle (Principal)........ 
Mrs. Georgia C. Johnson.......... Princeton (Prin.)..... 
5. ee gee Redwood City (Teacher).......... 


Now At Principal Last Year 

aro Albany (Suft.)........0------0-------New position 
Anderson (Prin.) .......-...------ Roy E. Simpson 
«MN DOAN) accicccctesaticscnianasea W. E. Hester 
OF EI cocep en ctoieci eescaoonses M. Laird 
Big PIR URS acess G. H. Chance 
ocd Biggs (Prin.) ......---00-0---e00000------F. B. Smith 
METSROE CEP ia occcacascsccrsteotiee E. W. Locher 
COMETS NAT FR) oo centers J. W. Haynes 
ee Carpinteria (Prin.)................W. W. Parker 
Chine: (PIR De James Ferguson 
Jae @UMRAS APPOSED sacs iccvecaseceks Noel H. Garrison 
Géwle: (28) occ Geo. C. Barton 
ae Daly City (Prin.).............-.-.......Neil O. Best 
Mem TTIW ic ccc Fred M. Powell 
_.....Downieville (Prin.).........-..-- John D. Taylor 
....Elk Creek (Prin.).......- Mrs, Alice Bradshaw 
scale OPE DONS LEO) ncce osc J. L. Spriggs 
oak Fortuna (Prin.)........G. W. Hoffman (died) 
Healdsburg (Prin.).........-...- E. R. Morehead 
a ebland (Pritt, )ccccc.c George Galloway 
OR TTT oo vscanseninsecbinnincsocl A. P. Harris 
cea Kelseyville (Prin.).................H. A. Hunter 
GREE (PTR fico aes J. E. Jones 
....be Grande (Prin.)............ .....eo. H. Pence 
....Lindsay (Supt.)........- i Soaieee J. H. Bradley 
bee NOE TPB cite sweeties J. E. Fraser 
OWE PURE AP UND ooo cecs acdsee R. M. Mealley 
ie Lower Lake (Prin.)........Ralph B. Doughty 
ae Loyalton (Prin.)..........-.-------...M. D. Bejach 
Madera (S08) Robert J. Teall 
....Mendocino (Prin.).......-...- Howard O. Coale 
Modesto (Vice-Prin.)........ Mary Alice Lynn 
Nevaia Cite CPI) 52.33 E. C. Eby 
ed Newman (Prin.)................chomas Downey 
Oak Grove (Pritt) .....0isc<scoccce New Position 
...Orland (Prin.)........-.-- sie David M. Durst 
APF AR TIB LS ccicsicn wc G. W. Culbertson 
....Point Arena (Prin.)............. H. I. Schnabel 
BE oe gS ne P. E. Baker 
TCE AF COI) icine te eres ncaa 
Sacramento (Prin.)............-.-.-- John F. Dale 
San Jacinto (Prin.)............-- C. J. Boyington 
Sebastopol (Prin.)............-- Melrowe Martin 
soul WUGIOS CRED coos ccs ccccteciedeccod A. E. Karnes 
SPE HPT nt lee C. W. Peck 
...Williams (Prin.).......... Raymond J. Palmer 
_.....Woodland (Prin.)...\W. M. Hyman, retired 
ee Pree CPPS a iiss ea, EO 
on CUNY (PPG) occ ccsencces Cree T. Work 
re on SP ks Chas. K. Price 
..Oroville (Sup. Prin.) ................ L. E. Trempe 
AM CCTONA (PTR) ion ieeciccesiictsisiicn Clifton Boyle 
isi OID lio sib ea eeansazne Coin Knotts 
II TN tcc eae nee 
des MI ce nn a ee S, 


CUI RII 28th doit tee ek 
PUNE IID oi Accuses rae, 
UM TI ih hoo BN ies catctstecn bits 
SINEMA MR PIEON Soc a  aekae 
...Reedley (Prin.) 


......Rural Supervisor Napa Co.....Norma Pierce 
Junior H. §. at Paso Robles (Prin.) ...............-- 


Sam M. CuHaney, Head of Placement Division, California Teachers’ Association 
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Detroit Reading Tests 

LAUDIA M. PARKER and Eveline A. 

Waterbury, Assistant Supervisors of Read- 
ing, Detroit, Michigan, have brought out 
through the World Book Company (2126 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago) reading tests for grades two 
to nine inclusive. The series of materials in- 
cludes a manual of directions, tests, forms and 
keys and class records. There has been a grow- 
ing demand, state the authors, for a reading test 
which would measure the type of reading of 
which the classroom procedure generally con- 
sisted, which could be given in as short a time 
and in as simple a way as possible really to 
discover ability, and which could be easily 
scored. To meet such needs the Detroit Read- 
ing Test was devised. 

Nature of the Test 


The test consists of four tests of different 
degrees of difficulty, known as Tests I, II, III, 
and IV. Test I is designed for the second grade 
and follows the Detroit Word Recognition Test, 
prepared by Miss Eliza Oglesby (published by 
World Book Company). Test II is suitable for 
the third grade. Test III is suitable for the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. Test IV is suit- 
able for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 

Several alternative forms of each test have 
been prepared and used in Detroit. Two forms 
of Test I (called Form A and Form B) are be- 
ing published; three forms, (A, B and C) of 
Test II, and four forms each (A, B, C, and D) 
of Tests III and IV. 

Each test consists of a four-page folder, the 
first page of which contains practice exercises 
to familiarize the pupil with the type of test 
employed. Each test contains 24 items based 
on the reading of 12 paragraphs. A time limit 
is set for the taking of the test. Thus both rate 


and comprehension are tested. 
Ook * * 


Three Notable Histories 
HISTORY of American Foreign policy, by 
Latane; a revised edition of Europe since 

1870, by Turner; and a Histoire de France, by 
Malet, in French, are three recent offerings by 
Doubleday, Page and Company. Professor 
Doolin of Harvard, has abridged and edited 
Malet’s excellent text. This is the first of a 
series of books to be published in French by 











Doubleday, Page and Company, in collaboration 
with the French house Hachette. 

Latane, of John Hopkins University, presents 
in his history an extensive and scholarly review 
of America’s foreign relations. Turner’s book, 
which first appeared in 1922, is now greatly en- 
larged and revised. These volumes have a place 
in every high school, junior college and college 
and library, and also for general reference. 

* * * 


Child Study 
SPECIAL OFFER is being made to meet 
an increasing demand for a membership in 
this organization which will give parents, teach- 
ers and workers in the children’s field a supply 
of literature and a wide selection of books and 
material for their reading at home. 

The Child Study Magazine and all announce- 
ments of the Association will be mailed to each 
member during the year in addition to the 
member’s selection of books. 

As you know, one of the greatest needs of 
the present day is a better understanding of 
the child by the parent. A movement of this 
kind is so largely educational in character that 
it can only exist by the help of intelligent think- 
ing people. We hope very much that Califor- 
nians will take advantage of this special offer 
and join us in this undertaking. Will you also 
help to spread the gospel of child study by send- 
ing us names of your friends who may be in- 
terested.—CLaAra Louise Rowe, Membership Secre- 
tary, Child Study Association of America, Formerly 
Federation for Child Study, 54 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


A Plea for Hawks 
ALIFORNIA teachers who are interested 
in birds and nature-study may secure from 

the California State Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, this excellent little bulletin which contains 
ten color plates of hawks. Write to the Bureau 
of Education and Research, Fish and Game 
Commission, Postal Telegraph Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 

In most places hawks have been shot and 
hunted to the verge of extermination. They are 
really extremely useful and valuable birds, and 
destroy rats, mice, and other vermin, to a much 
greater degree than they “steal chickens.” 
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Children’s Posture 
OSTURE is being given much attention in 
all of the better schools and by all workers 
with children. The United States Children’s 
Bureau issues charts, bulletins and a two-reel 
film, all relating to the subject of good posture 
among children. 

A set of six charts on posture standards for 
boys and girls is now available for the use of 
physicians, nurses, physical-education teachers, 
athletic directors, and clinics. 

In devising the charts it has been recognized 
that there are certain distinct types of phy- 
sique and that posture standards must be con- 
sidered in relation to the physical type. Three 
types of figures are shown for both boys and 
girls—thin, intermediate, stocky. Each chart 
shows four silhouette figures illustrating excel- 
lent, good, poor, and bad posture for one type 
of girl or boy. 

Each chart is approximately 24 by 34 inches. 
The set of six may be purchased from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., for 50 cents. The 
three boys’ charts or the three girls’ charts may 
be purchased separately for 25 cents. Send 
money order or checks directly to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

“Posture,” a two-reel film produced for the 
Children’s Bureau under the technical supervi- 
sion of Dr. Armin Klein, shows the effect 
of posture upon the whole body and also shows 
some of the most important exercises for the 
development of good posture. School children 
are used to demonstrate the exercises. Ani- 
mated skeleton drawings show the effect of 
postural changes upon the bony framework of 
the body. The film is intended primarily for 
physicians and teachers, but the first reel is 
sufficiently general in its treatment to be of 
interest to parents and to children of the upper 
grammar-school and high-school grades. 

* * * 

ood suggestions for art teachers, directors 

and designers are contained in an attractive 
32-page bulletin, issued by the School-Arts 
Magazine, 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. The latest edition, second printing 
is priced at 10 cents. Among the many school 
arts helps are three new portfolios,—Poster 
Panels, Indian Decorative Design, and Oriental 
Decorative Design. These are by Pedro J. Le- 
mos, Director of the Museum of Art, Stanford 
University, California. The 16 Poster Panels 
show 60 panels in 6 colors and 12 tints. 

The Indian designs include 300 motifs, on 
28 plates, with a 4-page folder of instructions. 


The Oriental Decorative Designs are on 28 col- 
ored plates with a 2-page descriptive text. This 
portfolio material, like all the Lemos offerings, 
is of high quality and authentic merit. 
ae 

bjective Tests in English comprise a valu- 

able series prepared by Mabel S. Satter- 
field, edited by Dr. Wightman F. Melton, and 
published by Smith, Hammond and Company, 
of Atlanta, Georgia. These tests enable both 
the supervising principal and teachers to meet 
uniformly and conveniently the problems that 
grow out of the examinations in the English 
classics required for study in the College Ent- 
rance Course. 

For the overburdened teacher of English, they 
mean a lessening of the labor required for cor- 
recting and grading papers, and to pupils, they 
bring a new and spontaneous interest not pre- 
viously felt in the old type examinations. As a 
time-saving device, the tests pay for themselves. 
By using the adjustable keys provided with each 
set of tests, the teacher, or assistant, can glance 
the page and score 25 questions a minute. 

These sets cover such classics as Silas Mar- 
ner, Canterbury Tales, Treasure Island, Carlyle’s 
Essay on Burns, A Man Without a Country. 
Each set includes 35 pupil test papers and two 
teacher’s keys. 

* * * 

eecr Children Like, is a delightful nosegay 

of happy verses, composed by the children 
of the Luther Burbank School, Mrs. Marian 
Gregg, Principal, Santa Rosa, California. Mrs. 
Gregg is developing a creative expression. “We 
are attempting,” she says, “to cultivate in the 
children of our school a love for the beautiful, 
and some understanding of how to express this 
love in words. A book of poems is made up 
every term. It contains poems written by the 
children of the fifth and sixth grades. Some of 
these poems have been printed and discussed in 
“The Lariat,’ a magazine of poetry published 
in Oregon.” 

As a small sample of these delightful verses 
we present “The Owl,” by Martin Law, 12 years 
of age: 

After the sun is set, 

And the dark shadows fall; 

The little stars come out, 

And make it bright all around; 

Then the owl comes— 

The big brown owl. 

Twoo00000000, says he, 

And the little mice all run and hide; 
Then when morning comes 

The owl goes to his hollow tree. 
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WE CANNOT tell you enough of the utmost clarity 
of tone of this new Orthophonic Victrola for 
schools. You hear music exactly as it is—it seems 
emerging direct from the throat of the singer or 
dramatic speaker, or from the clear instruments 
of the orchestra! 

This lustrous-oak cabinet in early Italian style 
has every proved necessity for school use! Rear 
wheels move the Victrola easily from room to 
room, and lock automatically when at rest. The 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN 
The Sandman; 2. Spinning Song (Grant Schaefer) ; 
Slumber Boat; The Top; The Fairies (Gaynor) 
ANNA HOWARD hat aa 20738—75c 
The Nightingale (Garrett); Sky Music (Norfolk 
Chimes) ; Pull a Cherry (French) ; Swing Song; 
Fiddle-dee-dee (Old English); The Postillion 
(Taubert); The Dairy Maids (Old English) ; 
My Banjo (Italian) ——EDNA BROWN . 20744—75c 


RHYTHMS 
Rhythm Medley Nos. 1 and 2 (Anderson) —victor 
ORCHESTRA 20526—75c 
STUDY OF INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA 


Instruments of the Orchestra — Strings; Wood- 
winds; Brass; Percussion—vicTOR ORCHESTRA— 


20522-20523—75¢ each 








With this new 


SCHOOL 
ORTHOPHONIC 
VICTROLA 


you hear the most 
beautiful music of the world 
exactly as it ts 


Play beautiful music every day. If 
the child can only hear music—he 
will love it. He will appreciate 
it, distinguish what is finest and 
have an intimacy with real beauty. 


needles cannot spill even when the Victrola is 
carried up the stairs. A portion of the back lifts 
into a shelf—your own desk. The Victrola stops 
automatically when the record is finished. And 
you can lock both doors and the cover to prevent 
tampering. . . . School price $165. Arrange a pay- 
ment plan with your Victor dealer. Or write us. 
There are now New Orthophonic Records for 
every class in every grade in school. Complete 
list, to date, on request. Hear these: 


ORIGIN OF PATRIOTIC SONGS 
Yankee Doodle—Violin (Old Jig); Violin (Old 
Nursery Rhyme) ; Piccolo and Drums; Full Band. 
Dixie—Banjo, Tambourine, Clappers; Piccolo 
and Drums ; Full Band—vicror BAND . 20166—75e 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR GROUP SINGING 
America the Beautiful (Bates-Ward) ; Battle 
Hymn of the Republic (Howe-Steffe) ; Columbia 
the Gem of the Ocean (Thomas A. Becket) — 
pipe organ by MARK ANDREWS 20745—7 Se 
SONGS FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Hark! Hark! the Lark! (Cymbeline) —LAMBERT 
MURPHY; Who is Sylvia (Two Gentlemen of 
Verona) (Shakespeare-Schubert ) —royAL DADMUN 


4008—$1.00 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


Good News; Live a-Humble—TuUSKEGEE QUARTET 
20520—75c 


The Educational Department 






VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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The Rhine River 
COLORED panoramic map of the Rhine 
is issued by the Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany (354 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin); price 70 cents. In addition to the ex- 
planatory material, the folio carries an additional 
commentary and questions for classroom use. 

Material of this nature, which enables the 
progressive teacher to picture the Rhine geo- 
graphically and “Kultur-historisch” rather than 
politically, and gives the student even in the 
easier reading material and conversation exer- 
cises a substantial background, in preference to 
a more or less meaningless text without any 
direct reference to the real “Volks-leben” and 
“Volks-empfinden,” cannot help but interest the 
student. 

This publication relates the famous legends of 
“Die Lorelei,’ “Die Feindlichen Bruder,” and 
takes the student from Koln down through 
Main, pointing out all the interesting places on 
the journey, and telling the stories and legends 


attached to each place. 
* *€ #€ 


More Abundant Life 
DUCATING for Longer Life is an illus- 
trated 32-page bulletin issued by The Met- 

ropolitan Life Insurance Company. It is the 
service record of the welfare division of that 
great organization which has its headquarters 
at No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. The 
company believes that insurance is not merely 
a business proposition but is a social program. 

The convictions and purposes which led the 
Company to announce this program were: 

The tragedy of unnecessary sickness and pre- 
mature death. 

The belief that such sickness and death among 
policy-holders might be appreciably reduced by a 
campaign of education in personal hygiene. 

The belief that policy-ho'ders could be educated 
to participate actively in the betterment of com- 
munity health. 

The desire that by demonstration, surveys and 
research, new avenues of disease prevention could 
be opened and discoveries in preventative medicine 
could be confirmed and practically applied. 

* oe + 


Forest Fire Prevention 

FOREST FIRE Prevention Handbook for 

School Children is an extremely important 
and interesting bulletin, issued by the U. S.De- 
partment of Agriculture (miscellaneous circular 
No. 79, sent free on request to the District For- 
ester, U. S. Forest Service, Ferry Building, San 
Francisco). It comprises 30 pages, with 28 illu- 
strations and a double page map of California 
forest zones. In the introduction Will C. Wood, 
former Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


calls attention to California’s wonderful forests. 
They are the playgrounds of hundreds of thou- 
sands of the people; they are the source of 
much building material; they contain the springs 
of great rivers that make the plains fertile. They 
must be preserved not only for the sake of 
future generations but also for the present gen- 
eration. Destructive fires sweep over great sec- 
tions of the forest each year. Many of these 
fires are due to carelessness. The teaching of 
fire prevention in forests is a great public need. 
* * & 
SURVEY of Research and 


Sources of Data regarding California, is a 
32-page reference catalog and index issued by 
the California Development Association, with 
offices in Los Angeles, Sacramento, and San 
Francisco. It is a valuable finding list for any 
research workers or teachers who are using 
California materials. 

* * * 


Economic 


T SEEMS evident that every teacher who 

desires to be thoroughly successful needs a 
magazine that will be of practical aid in the 
classroom. For thirty-six years, Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans has been known as 
such a magazine, devoted to the interests of 
elementary school teachers. 

The primary teacher, particularly, will find an 
abundance of such material as poster patterns, 
construction work, and devices for effective 
presentation of essential subjects. Each issue 
offers an art masterpiece in full color, with text 
and miniature reproductions for class use—thus 
providing a most acceptable picture study. 

Various departments, including an ever-pop- 
ular section devoted to entertainment, round out 
the contents. The high quality of the magazine 
and its practical value have given Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans a large circulation. 

* * * 

HOMAS R. EDWARDS, Managing Di- 

rector of Samuel French, the widely-known 
publisher of plays (25 West 45th Street, New 
York City), announces the following new pub- 
lications which have recently been issued: 
“Nancy Ann,” a comedy in three acts, by Dor- 
othy Heyward; “The Crisis,” a play in four acts, 
by Winston Churchill; “The Argyle Case,” a 
drama in four acts, by Harriet Ford and Harvey 
J. O’Higgins, written with the co-operation of 
William J. Burns; “Too Many Cocks,” a com- 
edy in three acts, by Frank Craven, author of 
“The First Year,” “New Brooms,” etc.; “The 
Cat and the Canary,” a melodrama in three 
acts, by John Willard; and “When’s Your 
Birthday?” a comedy in three acts by Rouverol. 
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20th CENTURY ADVERTISING—By George 
French. 600 p. Color plate and many illustra- 
tions. D. Van Nostrand Company, 8 Warren 
Street, New York City. 1926. 

Because of the flamboyant and “peppy” style 
so generally used in advertising copy, many 
people do not realize that back of advertising is 
a large and constantly growing body of scienti- 
fic technique, principles and procedure. George 
French, in a substantial, dignified and scholarly 
volume presents the underlying principles and 
notable features of modern advertising. Impor- 
tant chapters of this massive epitome deal with 
magazines, newspapers, typography, photo-en- 
graving, women in advertising, advertising in 
other countries, and advertising in the Great 
War. The volume is a survey of progress and 
a summing up of the facts which have made this 
progregs possible. There are many illustrations. 

7 *~ 7 

PRACTICE LEAVES IN ENGLISH FUNDA- 
MENTALS: For rapid drills and tests—By Lo- 
gan, Cleveland, and Hoffman, Department of 
English, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. Folio, 30 p. paper covers. Address the 
authors for copies. 

* * * 

HEROES OF THE AIR—By Chelsea Fraser, au- 
thor of “Heroes of the Wilds,” “Heroes of the 
Sea.’ 427 pages, 12 maps drawn by the author, 
and 38 photographs. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1926. $2. 

Here is a book that the average boy or man 
will literally “eat alive.” We believe his sister 
and mother will be equally interested in its con- 
tents. It is a story of real adventure, enlivened 
by pictures taken from photographs, which show 
a few of the marvellous things that Man has 
accomplished since first he spread his wings in 
the air only a few short years ago. History is 
still being written on aviation, as is evident by 
the wide interest shown in the recent exploits 
of airmen. 

There are 13 chapters in the book, beginning 
with “Flying, Past and Present” and including 
the first flights of both airplanes and dirigibles 
across the Atlantic. The volume is rich in true 
stories of exploits which, a generation ago, 
would have been fantastic or impossible. 

* * * 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS—By Thomas 
Hughes. 400 p. il. by Louis Rhead and Frank 
E. Schoonover. Introduction by W. D. Howells. 
Harper and Brothers. $1.75. 

First copyright in 1911, this beautiful illus- 
trated edition has been immensely popular. Wil- 
liam Dean Howells said: “It is not often that 
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in later years one finds any book as good as 
one remembers it from one’s youth; but it has 
been my interesting experience to find the story 
of Tom Brown’s School Days even better than 
I once thought it, say, fifty years ago; not only 
better, but more charming, more kindly, man- 
lier, truer, realler.’” One hundred line illustra- 
tions by Louis Rhead and a full-color wrapper, 
cover insert and frontispiece by Frank E. 
Schoonover make this an especially attractive 
edition of a story no parent would want his 


child to miss. 
* * * 


THE SINGING WORLD. Junior Edition. A col- 
lection of modern poetry for young people— 
Collected and edited by E. Louis Untermeyer. 
Illustrated by Decie Merwin. 387 pages. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York City, 
1926. 

This popular anthology for young people, 
first published in October, 1923, has passed 
through four printings, and now appears a re- 
vised edition. In the materialism and sophistica- 
tion. which is all too prevalent in this modern 
age, it is particularly necessary that our young 
people have opportunity to possess themselves 
of the spiritual and poetic riches of humanity. 
Untermeyer has spread here a bright and plea- 
sant feast of eternalities. In a poetic foreword 
Hilaire Belloc sings: 

“And when your prayers complete the day, 

Darling, your little tiny hands 

Were also made, I think, 
To pray for men that lose their Fzirylands.” 
* * * 


WDelding’s Page in the Journal of Education, 

6 Beacon Street, Boston, is becoming a 
landmark in educational journalism. Anson W. 
Belding, Associate Editor, is giving each week 
an attractive and interesting page of editorials. 
Dr. A. E. Winship, editor and founder of the 
journal, has been a great educational leader 
for over half a century. 

* * * 


eens er for creative education is compre- 
hensively discussed by a series of distin- 
guished progressive school people in the spring 
number of “Progressive Education.” This beau- 
tifully printed quarterly reviews the newer tend- 
encies in education; is edited by Gertrude Hart- 
man, and is published by the Progressive Edu- 


cation Association, Washington, D. C. The 
spring number is illustrated with many pictures 
showing activities in progressive schools. Ed- 
ward Yeoman, of Ojai, California, has contrib- 
uted a valuable article. 
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A New Series of Supplementary Silent Readers 
Pearson & Hunt’s Everyday Reading 


FOR GRADES FOUR, FIVE, AND SIX 


By Henry Carr Pearson, Principal of Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and Charles Wesley Hunt, Dean of School of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Book One (Fourth Grade) . P ; , ; 56 
Book Two (Fifth Grade) . ‘ ; , ’ 64 
Book Three (Sixth Grade) . ; ; ‘ : .68 
Manual for Teachers (For the Series) . ; . 48 


Each book is composed of about sixty easy selections, illustrating the various types of 
reading and providing specific training for their most important purposes. 


Each book also contains many practical exercises which will be helpful in building funda- 
mental skills in reading. 


The selections present a great variety of informative material which is especially well 
adapted to the testing of accuracy and speed of reading. 


The Manual for Teachers gives explicit and complete instructions, workable devices, and 
suggestive, detailed lesson plans and teaching methods. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street San Francisco 








THE SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER—By John C. Almack, Professor of Education, 
Stanford University. 
Here is a book of great practical value to members of school boards and district 
trustees. It contains definite information covering the various responsibilities of 
the school trustee, based on the best current practice. There has existed a real 
need for a book that would help the person who is directly responsible for the 
efficient maintenance of the school. A copy should be in every school library 
i Crue Sa CR NGC CRN ced cect icenrwlsasniedianeslatincccabicegtnadl $1.50 


SOME PRIMARY METHODS—By Laura Gillmore Sloman. 
The author was formerly a teacher in the Speyer and Horace Mann Schools at 
Columbia University, then supervisor in Cleveland, Ohio and finally instructor in 
primary methods at Columbia University and at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Out of her rich experience she speaks directly and frankly to the primary teacher. 
The primary teacher who reads this book will feel that someone is talking who 
knows the technique of primary work, and its many troubles which no technique 
can solve. It is a book full of helpful suggestions... eeeeeeceeeeceeeeeeeeee- $1.80 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRY TEACHER. 
The author, Frank J. Lowth, principal of the Rock County Rural Normal School, 
Janesville, Wisconsin, has had wide experience in both teaching and supervising 
rural schools. From the start he is not biased by the city ideas of school organiza- 
tion and management. He helps the rural teacher, especially the young teacher 
to understand her social and economic environment. He helps her to undertake 
her work from a sympathetic viewpoint of her community. It is full of inter- 
esting illustrations of present day rural activities. At the same time Mr. Lowth 
is fully abreast of the best educational thought and practices of today. Every 
primary rural teacher should own a copy to be used as a daily guide and refer- 
CCR i ea tees ia i a Et ae $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
350 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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FAMOUS ENGLISH BOOKS AND THEIR 
STORIES—By Amy Cruse, author of “English 
Literature Through the Ages.” 284 p.il. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 1926. $2.00. 

Certain high points of English literature are 
emphasized in this meaty and adventuresome 
volume. Some twenty-five great books, from 
“Beowulf” to “Idylls of the King.” The re- 
freshing material is almost equally divided be- 
tween prose and poetry, even “Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary” coming in for interesting discussion. 
Cruse has given us an attractive handbook for 
the general reader, and a good supplementary 
text on English Literature. 


* * * 


HOLLYWOOD—The Story of the Cahuengas— 
Compiled by Emily Barker Carter, instructor of 
history. 86 pages. Illustrated. Paper covers. A 
bulletin of the Hollywood High School, Holly- 
wood. 1926. Set up and printed by students of 
the printing department, Hollywood High School. 


* * * 


POPULAR STUDIES OF CALIFORNIA WILD 
FLOWERS—By Bertha M. Rice and Roland 
Rice. 127 pages. Many hand-colored plates. 
Water colors by Edith E. Bogdon. Published by 
the authors at Saratoga, California. $6.00. 
This volume first appeared in 1920 and has 

been popular among California nature lovers. 

The Rices, mother and son, have become known 

nationally through their services to the state as 

directors of the annual state wild flower exhib- 
its. They have fostered nature study and appre- 

California's beautiful natural 

resources. Their California 

flowers merit a place in every school library, 


ciation of many 


volume on wild 
particularly in the rural schools. 
* x * 

THE BROOKLET’S STORY. First Steps in Geog- 
raphy. edition of Brooks and Brook 
Basins—By Alexis Everett Frye, 200 p. many 
ils. color plate. Ginn @ Company, 1927. 80 
cents. 


A new 


A child can begin the study of geography in 
no better place than a brook basin. There he 
finds the world in miniature,—the forms of land 
and water, the forces which are wearing away 
and building up the earth. The grove is a baby 
silva, the gully a canyon, the meadow a prairie; 
and the grass and earthworms obey the same 
laws as those which cover the earth with flora 
and fauna. 


From the brooklet’s story, then, the child may 
learn the story of the earth, may grow to love 





nature, and may build up a conception of the 
world based on his own experience of concrete 
things. 

The Brooklet’s Story is based on “Brooks 
and Brook Basins,” by Alexis Everett Frye. It 
has been entirely rewritten by Mr. Frye to 
please the little girl of eight who liked all the 
older book, but liked the parts “with lots of 
talking” best. Besides lots of talking there are 
charming new illustrations which will delight 
every child who looks at them. 

The book tells the simplest truth about land 
and water, the atmosphere, and the seasons in 
short stories interwoven with appropriate 
poems, which catch the child’s imagination and 
develop his appreciation of natural beauty. 


’. +. % 


COMMERCIAL CLUBS, ORGANIZATIONS 
PROGRAMS AND PLAYS—Written and com- 
piled by Archibald Alan Bowle. 240 pages. The 
Gregg Publishing Company. 1926. 


This book is published in response to a con- 
stant demand for a guide in organizing and con- 
ducting commercial clubs, shorthand associa- 
tions, etc., and for programs and plays that can 
be utilized by such organizations. 


The requests received have covered the 
entire field of club activities from “how to be- 
gin” to “what to do.” Three typical questions 
have been chosen to form the basis of arrange- 
ment of the book. “What are steps to be taken 
in forming a commercial club”? “Have you any 
programs or suggestions for programs that our 
commercial club might use”? “Can you tell me 
where I can secure suitable plays that our sten- 
ographer’s club might give’? 

The author has endeavored to make this book 
of value to those who contemplate organizing a 
club as well as to those who are already con- 
ducting them. 

2 * * 


HEALTHYLAND—4A book of health stories, plays, 
and colored drawings for children. 
Large Quarto. 155 pages. Profusely illustrated 
in black and white. Published by the Health 
Magazine, Hygeia, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 1926. 


verses, 


This fine, big volume of good health com- 
prises materials republished from the magazine 
Hygeia. It includes stories, rhymes, funnies, 
plays and a vegetable series for coloring by 
children. The volume excellently typifies the 
virile and wholesome way in which modern sci- 
entific things and research is coming to be ap- 
plied to the happy life of childhood. 
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IROQUOIS GRADED - DIFFICULTY NUMBER CARDS 


By DeGroat-FIRMAN-SMITH 


Based on the University of Wisconsin investigation which established the relative 
order of difficulty of the 390 basic number combinations. 


These Cards May Be Used Effectively With Any Basal Arithmetics 


Iroquois Graded-Difficulty Number Cards are the first scientific flash cards for teach- 


ing, drilling and testing the 390 basic number combinations in addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division. 

There are separate sets for each process. The cards of each set are numbered in 
order of difficulty. A unique color scheme and a system of group letters make possible 
rapid selection of groups for special drills. 

Iroquois Graded-Difficulty Number Cards are designed for teaching, for general 
drilling, for diagnostic tests and for remedial drills. These cards have a far wider range 
of effective use than any other cards published. The pamphlet of Suggestions for Use 
which accompanies each set contains a wealth of material for the teacher. 

The attractive color scheme, and the variety of drills the cards make possible, delight 
the pupils and stimulate them to self-improvement in number work. 

Addition Set, 100 Cards—Subtraction Set, 100 Cards—Multiplication Set, 100 Cards— 
Division Set, 90 Cards 

Each set contains comprehensive suggestions for use. COMPLETE EQUIPMENT includes 
the above four sets, each in a separate container in a most attractive desk box. 

The IROQUOIS GRADED-DIFFICULTY NUMBER CARDS work hand in hand with the 


IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
The Arithmetics which have set a new standard in Arithmetic Textbook Achievement. 
These Arithmetics are published in a Three Book, Two Book and Six Book Series. 
The Iroquois Arithmetics have been adopted for use in such leading educational centers as 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Baltimore and Rochester. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Home Office Syracuse, New York 


New York City Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago 


Easier, More Effective Teaching With 


NORMAL: INSTRUCTOR 
arid PRIMARY PLANS 


For TEACHERS of ALL GRADES and RURAL SCHOOLS 
Subscribe Now and Pay Later 


- In justice to yourself, you cannot afford to be without 

Supplies an abundance of ans, this wonderfully he 2 per sk” : 

Projects, Methods, Aids, Devices and —. If v ‘il} — - oe educational oe 

Material for use in all branches of Zine. If you will fill out and mail the coupon at once, your 

elementary school work. subscription will start with the September number and 
Many illustrations including: Full you need not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 

page drawings for Seat Work, Con- 

struction Work, ete.; page and dou- 

ble page Poster Patterns; designs 

for Blackboard Drawings, etc. 


and PRIMARY PLANS 


10 Large Full Color Art Master- 
pieces during the year with complete 
study material. 


Several pages of best entertain- 
ment material each month. 


Many other departments and spe- 
cial features of great interest and 
helpfulness to teachers. 


F.A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Pacific Coast Office: 
554 Mission Street, San Francisco 


Ask for catalog of over 400 books for 
Teachers and Schools 


Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 15th If More Convenient 


S.E.N.-Sept. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 554 Mission St., San Francisco 


Please send me Normal Insstructor-Primary Plans for one 
year beginning with the September 1927, issue. Price $2.00. 


Place cross (X) in one of [ ] Iam enclosing payment here- 

these squares to indicate with. 

preference as to payment. [ ] I agree to pay not later than 
Nov. 15, 1927. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS—By H. E. Bourne and E. J. Benton. 
730 pp. il. colored maps. D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany. $1.96. 

A textbook in history to meet the needs of 
high schools today should emphasize the con- 
nection between the current political and social 
problems in the past experience of the Ameri- 
can people. It should give a clear view of the 
It should 
become increasingly interesting and forceful as 
the present time is approached. Tested by these 
standards this book is excellent. An exception- 
ally full account 


historical background of the present. 


is given of the events and 
tendencies of the past twenty-five years. 

The Colonial and Revolutionary periods are 
treated in their relation to later history. The 
salient features of the earlier national period are 
connected with the later social-economic devel- 
opment of American life. Stress is given to the 
progress of democracy, union, and nationalism. 
The new world position of the United States 
is discussed. A chapter is devoted to our for- 
eign policy prior to the World War. The book 
is fully equipped with maps, illustrations, and 
graphs. Topics and problems for study 
provided, and a list of books for reference. 

: - ee 
SESAME AND LILIES—By John Ruskin, with in- 
troduction, note and comments by Lois Hufford, 
head of the Department of English in the 
Teachers’ College of Indianapolis, Indiana. 138 
pages, il. Ginn and Company, 1926. 56 cents. 
* * * 


NEW SCHOOLS IN THE OLD WORLD—By 
Carleton Washburn in collaboration with My- 
ron M. Stearns. 174 p. The John Day Com- 
pany, New York City. 1926. $1.76. 

Carleton Washburn is the pedagogical child 
of that great iconoclast, Frederic Burk, who for 
many years was president of the San Francisco 
State Normal School and whose educational 
philosophy bulked like a huge Shasta amongst 
the foothills of his contemporaries. Washburn 
at Winnetka has carried on the Burk experi- 
mental work and ideals. Recently he made a 
special tour of England and continental Eu- 
rope for the purpose of considering how the 
best modern practices there might be applied 
to our own schools. 

Few parents and teachers yet realize how 
wide the chasm has grown between the aver- 
age American school and the few far-scattered 
ones which are successfully working out truly 
progressive teaching methods. Washburn’s ac- 
counts of modern pedagogy in the best Euro- 


are 
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pean schools are worthy of thoughtful reading 

by all who are truly interested in progress in 

education. 
* * ok 

DANIEL DuLUTH OR ADVENTURING ON 
THE GREAT LAKES—By Everett McNeil. 
389 p. il. E. P. Dutton @ Co. 1926. 

A stirring adventure and pioneer story by the 
author of “Tonty of the Iron Hand.” It deals 
with the famous French explorer, DuLuth, and 
his remarkable journey through the Great Lakes 
to make friends with the hostile Indians and 
bring all that vast territory under French con- 
trol. In the party is young Paul Douay, cour- 
ageous and moved by a feverish desire to find 
his sister, who had been stolen by the Indians 
when she was a little girl. 

The story moves swiftly and dramatically 
with bits of poignant, unforgettable descrip- 
tion, especially of the mad race to reach Niag- 
ara Falls before the hostile Senecas, and the 
strange awe-inspiring sight at the camp of 
Wanawatanda. For the boy who loves real 
historical adventure and Indian stories, this 
book will give genuine pleasure. 

* * * 

ARITHMETIC FOR BUSINESS—A Complete 
Course. By Benjamin B. Smith and Charles R. 
Hill. First Edition. 391 p. il. Ellis Publishing 
Company, Educational Publishers, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 1927. 

Here is a new commercial arithmetic which 
covers in a practical way the field of commercial 
processes. Technical terminology has been 
avoided as far as practicable, and all principle 
demonstrations, practice problems and explana- 
tions are presented in plain language. On page 
182, for example, is pictured a railroad time- 
table, and practical instructions are given in 
reading a time-table. This illustration, given at 
random shows the up-to-dateness of the book. 
An astonishing number of adults do not know 
how to use a time-table. 

This is one of the Ellis series which also up- 
holds texts on industrial bookkeeeping, practical 
law, rapid calculation, touch typewriting, and 
office and expert dictation. 

* * 
ATIONAL Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 

York City, issues “The Sight-Saving Class Ex- 

change.” This monthly bulletin is full of specific 

aids to all who are interested in the problems of 
eyesight conservation, hygiene of the eye, and 
to school-people generally. A recent number 
deals with a program for conserving the sight 
of exceptional children. 
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A Girl’s Problems 


In Home Economics 


Mabel B. Trilling and Florence Williams 
University of Chicago 


A first text, based on the solution of 
personal problems, covering the se- 
lection and construction of clothing 
and the art and management of the 
home. 

The authors’ full use of the problem 
method removes many obstacles and 
permits the teacher to employ her 
skill in really important matters. 
The pupil’s work is energized by an 
intimate relation to her own life, 
which governs notonly the suggested 
method but the familiar materials 
and common processes to which it 
is applied. And the inclusive content 
is arranged to permit adjustment to 
any desired course of study without 
loss of the fundamental progression 
from the easier to the harder skills. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


227 South Sixth St. 2244 Calumet Ave. 
Philadelphia Chicago 
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Essential 
Language Habits 


CowAN-Betz-CHARTERS 


This Series is based upon the results 
of a nation-wide scientific investigation 
of the language and grammar needs of 
pupils. It presents the language essen- 
tials which deal with common difficul- 
ties and means of controlling them. 


Projects, exercises, and games arouse 
and hold the interest of the pupils at the 
same time that they afford the drill upon 
correct forms necessary to establish hab- 


its of correct usage. 


Teachers’ Manual to Accompany Books 
Silver, Burdett and Company 


New York Newark Boston 
Chicago San Francisco 


This is why Esterbrook Pens 
give you better service! 


You know that Esterbrooks smooth the 
whole process of teaching penmanship. 
Experience has already proved Ester- 
brook economy and durability. 


But these actual microscopic photo- 
gtaphs of the steel in finished pens show 
you why Esterbrooks are superior. 


Steel in an ordinary pen 
(Enlarged 500 times) 


The black areas (ferrite) and the want to make comparative tests, we 


If you have never used Esterbrooks, 


Esterbrook Steel 


(Enlarged 500 times) 
See how fine, how evenly distribu- 


white spots (cementite) are large invite you to send for free samples of ted the particles are! It is this close 


and irregular. That makes it easy 


amalgamation of ferrite and cemen- 


for the acid in ink to attack the | Esterbrook school pens. Give your full tite in Esterbrook steel that so 


ferrite. In a few hours the ferrite is 
eaten away and only the hard, shar 


name, address and school connection, strongly resists the acids in ink. 


That is why an Esterbrook pen 


cementite is left. The pen is jagged, and address Esterbrook Pen Company: Stays smooth and flexible all 


scratchy. You have to throw it 


away. Cheap pen—false economy. Camden, N. J., Dept. G4 


through its long service. Ester- 
brook—true economy. 


Esterbrook 


For muscular movement writing 


School Pens 


The most popular of all school pens 
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WEBER & Company 


Francisco, Oakland, Fresno, Los Angeles, Phoenix and Reno. 


business passing through the six 


News 


Ni c F building opened recently at Phoenix, 
Arizona. This company now has extensive offices and warehouses in San 


The volume of 


offices fully demonstrates their slogan— 


“The largest school supply house in the world.” 


SINGING GAMES AND DRILLS: For rural 
schools, playground workers, and teachers—Pre- 
pared by Chester Geppert Marsh, director of 
the Westchester County, New York, Recreation 
Commission. 171 p. Many ils. from photographs 
by Edward Watson. 
pany. 1925. $2.00. 
Like the other Barnes 


A. §. Barnes and Com- 


books of this same 
series and format, this is a thoroughly satis- 


factory 
should 


compendium and guide. 
be used, 


Certainly it 
for example, in every rural 
school. 

* * * 


STORY BOOK TALES—By Mina Pearl Ashton 
primary teacher, Dcfiance, Ohio. 112 pages. 
Illustrated by Ludwig and Regina. Beckley 
Cardy Company, Chicago. 1926. 70 cents. 

x *x * 

ADVENTURES IN STORY LAND—A Primer by 
Frances Lilian Taylor, Principal, 
Training School, Galesburg, Illinois. 
by Clara Atwood Fitts. 
Company, Chicago. 1926. 

e + * 

PLAY ACTIVITIES: For elementary school grades, 
first to eighth—Compiled by Dorothy La Salle, 
First Assistant in Health Education, Detroit, 
Michigan. Illustrated. 180 pages. A. S. Barnes 
& Company. 1926. $2.00. 

The development of the platoon schools in 
Detroit gave an unusual opportunity for the 
Health Education Department of the public 
schools to develop a comprehensive play pro- 
gram. Miss La Salle’s manual is a reference 
and work-book and, together with her book 
on rhythms and dances, forms a comprehensive 
course of study in physical education, for the 
elementary school. 


Teachers’ 
Illustrated 
Regina Beckley-Cardy 

60 cents. 


EUROPE AND THE BRITISH ISLES—By James 
Fairgrieve and Ernest Young. Human Geogra- 
phy by Grades, Book Six. 490 pages. Profusely 
illustrated. D. Appleton @ Company. 1927. 
This admirable and widely used series of geo- 

graphical texts culminates with Book Six dealing 

with Europe, the most difficult of the continents. 

Book Five treats the world except the United 

States and Europe; Book Four, the United 

States; Book Three, the world; Book Two, 

homes far away; and the beginning book is en- 

titled “Children of Many Lands.” The distinc- 
tive feature of the series is the genuine human- 
ism which pervades them. 

* «ee 

HUNTING STORIES: Retold from St. Nicholas. 
198 p. il. Century Company. 1926. $1.25. 

A new and lively addition to the famous “St. 
Nicholas Stories” for readers up to 18. This 
series constitutes a library of well-bound, well- 
printed, fully illustrated stories and articles for 
young people, with a central theme which runs 
through each volume—this time it is hunting. 
Hunting stories is a splendid collection of action 
tales, hunts in India, Africa, Abyssinia, Brazil, 
and in the mountains, of 
our own native America. 

There are stories of encounters with and cap- 
tures of tigers, lions, elephants, rhinosceroses, 
hippopotamuses, and many small animals and 
birds; not the least exciting experience being 
the rescue of three boys caught in a bear trap. 

* * * 

“CULTURE” AND “A LIBERAL EDUCA- 
TION”—With lists of books which can be used 
in acquiring them—By Jesse Lee Bennett. 92 
pages. The Arnold Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 1924. $1.50. 
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MERICAN EDUCATION WEEK will be 


observed Monday November 7 to Sunday, 
November 13, inclusive, under the joint auspices 
of the American Legion and the National Edu- 
cation Association. The purpose of American 
Education Week, according to Frank C. Cross, 
director of the National Americanism Commis- 
sion of the American Legion, and J. W. Crab- 
tree, secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, is to emphasize the work, achievements, 
needs, and of the schools. 
program for the week follows: 


Monday—Health Day. 
Tuesday—Home and School Day. 
Wednesday—Know Your School Day. 
Thursday—School Opportunity Day. 
Friday—Armistice Day. 
Saturday—Community Day. 
Sunday—For God and Country Day. 


Pousends 


ideals The daily 





Yes! Emergency Situations Are 
Met by SHELDON Service 


PECIFY your needs from this complete 

variety of in stock SHELDON Laboratory 
Furniture which is now ready to ship on short 
notice. No delayed or wasted class-room 
hours! No lost ground to students! No dis- 
arranged schedules for instructors! 


Choose From Over 300 Designs 
Our greatly increased production and ware- 
housing facilities right here at the factory 
a'lows you to select your furniture from over 
300 designs. We anticipated emergency orders 
and therefore we are prepared to fill them. 
Write or Wire Today for 
SHELDON Service 
There is no ob'igation on your part in asking 
for the services of the Sheldon Sales Repre- 
sentative in your vicinity. Just wire or write 





such as— ; and he will be on the job to plan the installa- 
aerial barrage tion to fit your need. , su . 

i i i The SHELDON plan and proposal idea has 
audion JUNIO‘ college been. helpful to over 13,000 educators and 
rotogravure Blue Cross architects. 
relativity realtor vitamin E. H. SHELDON & CO. 
overhead C-tube shoneen Scientific Furniture—Scientifically Built 
broadcast Esthonia hyzone Muskegon, Michigan U. S. A. 
paravane sugamo  Fascisti H. T. SPENCER 

: . Representative for Calif., Arizona and Nevada 
eugenism gaine allergy 200 Davis St.. San Francisco 
rimotor i a ° 
mecabar covery sion | QUITS ei 
ry 
megabar mystery ship ABORATORY 


fourth dimension Hejaz 


are clearly defined in the 
“Supreme Authority’ — 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Write for 
Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


\ Springfield, Massachusetts 2 
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E. H. Sheldon & Company, { 
Muskegon, Michigan. } 
You may send us, free of charge, your new 

furniture catalog. We are interested in 


{ ] Chemistry { ] Sewing 

{ ] Physics { ] Manual Training 
L ] Bio'ogy { ] Drawing 

{ }] Agriculture { ] Art ' 

{ ] General Science { ] Commercial 

{ ] Cooking { ] Have Representative Call 
RRC 5. cscs ; ages 
Name ....... 

Address 
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PEARSON AND HUNT’S EVERYDAY READ- 

ING—By Henry Carr Pearson, Principal of 

Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Colum- 

bia University, and Charles Wesley Hunt, Dean 

of the School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Three volumes, for the fourth, fifth, and sixth 

grades respectively, and a Teacher's Manual 

for the series. American Book Company, 1927. 

Silent reading is with us to stay. How to read 
silently means how to study—an ability indis- 
pensable for every child. And our needs in 
reading all through life call mainly for silent 
reading—novels for pleasure, history and sci- 
ence for leading facts, vocational or professional 
works for exact information, etc. These several 
purposes of silent reading must be recognized, 
and materials, practices, and tests organized to 
develop corresponding abilities for their real- 
ization. 

To meet these varying needs of effective 
silent reading, the American Book Company 
has just published Pearson & Hunt’s “Every- 
day Reading,’—Book One for the fourth grade; 
Book Two for the fifth grade; Book Three for 
the sixth grade; and the Manual giving specific 
suggestions to the teacher for the most effective 
use of the books, lesson by lesson, with all 
necessary tests. 


* * * 


ecretarial Training is a 310-page volume, by 
Edward J. McNamara, Principal of the New 
York City High School of Commerce; and pub- 


lished by the Ronald Press Company, New 
York City. It is a valuable handbook for all 
schools having commercial departments and for 
all who have to do with the training of secre- 
tarial workers. The 20 well-arranged chapters 
deal with all phases of secretarial work from 
standards of typewriting to the making of exe- 
cutive decisions. Chapter 13 concerning the con- 
struction of graphs; Chapter 15 on the prepara- 
tion of financial projects; and Chapter five on 
the personality of the secretary, are particularly 
well done and illuminating. The materials of 
the text are well-presented for the use of both 
student and teacher. 


* * * 


H” is the Child With Books, is the title 
of a beautiful poster in colors, issued by 
the National Association of Book Publishers, 25 
West 33rd Street, New York City, and repro- 
duced by them through the courtesy of Good 
Housekeeping. School librarians desiring this 
and other admirable posters may write to the 
address above given. 


The Boone Book 

FEEL, as I am sure must all other educa- 

tors in California, extremely grateful to Rich- 
ard Gauze Boone and his co-workers for the 
hours of research and thought which must have 
been necessary to the compilation of this trea- 
tise on the “History of Educational Organiza- 
tion in California.” 

Accurate information relative to the develop- 
ment of educational organization and organiza- 
tions in California is as rare as it is valuable 
and educators would do well to keep Mr. 
Boone’s article within “reaching” distance, as 
it should make an incalculably valuable hand- 
book.—Bruce A. FInDLAY, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Los Angeles. 

$ «&* * 


oe Exchange Bulletin in Rural Edu- 
cation is edited by Helen Heffernan, Chief, 
State Division of Rural Education, Sacramento. 
In appreciation of the fact that the rural situa- 
tion presents a fundamental problem to a pro- 
gressive state program of elementary education, 
the California State Board of Education has 
authorized the publication of this bulletin to be 
devoted to the purpose of equalizing educational 
opportunity for country children. 

The Advisory Editorial Committee comprises,— 
Wm. John Cooper, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Chairman; Ada York, Superintendent 
of Schools of San Diego County; L. E. Chenoweth, 
Superintendent of Schools of Kern County; George 
Berry, Superintendent of Schools of Butte County; 
Harvey L. Eby, University of California, Southern 
Branch, Los Angeles; John Guy Fowlkes, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley ; John C, Almack, Stan- 
ford University; Grace I. Atchinson, Supervisor of 
Rural Schools, Contra Costa County, Martinez; 
Mrs. Ethel Saxon Ward, Supervisor of Rural 
Schools, Shasta County, Redding; H. 8S. Upjohn, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 
County; and Beulah Hartman, Supervisor of Rural 
Schools, San Bernardino County. 


* * * 


ournal of Delinquency, devoted to the scien- 
Soe. study of problems relating to social 
conduct, is published quarterly by the Depart- 
ment of Research at the Whittier State School, 
Whittier, California, of which Fred C. Nelles is 
Superintendent. The editor is Ellen B. Sulli- 
van; among the associate editors are Lewis M. 
Terman of Stanford. The journal, now in its 
eleventh volume, has maintained high scientific 
standards. It is printed by the boy’s class in 
printing at the Whittier State School. Subscrip- 
tion $3.00, single copies 90 cents. A recent issue 
contains an excellent article by Killick on 
“Severity of Punishment as a Deterrent to 
Crime.” 
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A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY ful for tired, jaded 
nerves asHorsford’s 

VISUAL NEED Acid Phosphate. 

Justa teaspoonfulin 







Social Sciences High School Sciences 


Primary Reading Map Slides 


a glass of water 
makes a delicious, 
refreshing drink. 
Supplies vital, life- 
giving phosphates to the 
body. Sharpens the appe- 
tite, aids digestion and 
tones up the entire system. 


— Att all druggists 
HORSFORD’S 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 








Write for further information 









KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN. 













California Representatives 
L. L. Standley W.N. Singley 


Keystone Hotel 432 N. Madison Ave. 
San Francisco 
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A friendly institution 


offering 


Natural Slate complete, reliable 


Blackboards banking service 


are permanent, clean and 
economical! “No up-keep 
cost whatsoever!” “More 
permanent than the finest 
Buildings!” “Constantly 
Sanitary!” “Absolutely 
Fireproof!” 





Natural Slate Blackboards 
installed 75 years ago are 


p= pg en ge I THE OAKLAND BANK 


Write for Natural Slate i} Established in 1867 
Blackboard bulletin! 
COMMERCIAL SAvINGS TRUST SAFE DEposIT } 








12TH AND BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CALIF. 
" 


On Wate e evs eae cy (Savings Department at main bank open 


Saturday afternoon from 4:30 to 6:30) 
i IO} ROBIN AVE, PEN ARGYL PA jl 
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CALENDAR OF FORTHCOMING 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


September 
1—Siskiyou County Institute; Dunsmuir; 
County Superintendent L. S. Newton, 
Yreka. 
26-28—California Teachers’ Association North 
Coast Section; Eureka; Miss Shirley A. 
Perry, Secretary, Ukiah. 


October 
26 to 
Oct. 1—National Safety Council; Chicago; Wil- 
liam H. Cameron, 108 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago. 

3- 7—California School Superintendents’ An- 
nual Convention; Hotel Del Coronado, 
San Diego. 

3- 7—Playground and Recreation Association 
of America; Memphis, Tennessee; How- 
gard S. Braucher, Secretary, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

12-14—Wyoming State Teachers’ Association; 
Cheyenne; B. H. McIntosh, Secretary, 
Cheyenne High School, Cheyenne. 

17-19—California Teachers’ Association North- 
ern Section Biennial Convention; Sacra- 
mento; Mrs. Minnie M. Gray, Secretary, 
Yuba City. 

20-22—Utah Education Association; Salt Lake 
City; D. W. Parratt, Secretary, 317 State 
Capitol, Salt Lake City. 


24-29—Washington Education Association; 
Seattle, Wenatchee and Long View, 
Washington; Arthur L. Marsh, Secre- 


tary, 707 Lowman Building, Seattle. 


November 
2—National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene; New York City; Clifford W. Beers, 


Secretary, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 
7-13—American Education Week. 
13-19—Children’s Book Week; Miss Marion 


Humble, 25 West 33rd Street, New York 
City. 

25-26—California Kindergarten-Primary Asso- 
ciation; Los Angeles; Miss Lavinia Mc- 
Murdo, Secretary, 116 Frederick Street, 


San Francisco. 


December 

12-15—California Teachers’ Association Central 
Coast Section; Santa Cruz; T. S. Mac- 
Quiddy, Secretary, Watsonville. 

19-22—California Teachers’ Association Bay 
Section; Annual Meeting, Oakland; E. 
G. Gridley, Secretary, 312 PRacon Build- 
ing, Oakland. 

21-23—-California Teachers’ Association South- 
ern Section; F. L. Thurston, Secretary, 
732 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles. 
Imperial County, Los Angeles County, 
Riverside County, San Bernardino Coun- 
ty, San Diego County, Santa Barbara 
County and Ventura County will co-oper- 
ate with county institutes on that week. 
The following city institute districts will 
co-operate and hold their sessions Decem- 
ber 19, 20, 21: Alhambra, Glendora, Long 
3each, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, 
Riverside, San Diego, Santa Barbara, and 
Santa Monica. 


* * * 


Four County Superintendents 
CCOMPANYING illustration portrays four 
Modoc County superintendents of schools. 

These faithful and devoted school workers oc- 
cupied the office of county superintendent in 
the following sequence,—Anna S. Williams, ex- 
superintendent and present county librarian; 
Mrs. Nettie B. Harris, for twelve years Modoc 





County Superintendent; Chas. J. Toreson, suc- 
cessor to Mrs. Harris, for four years; Mrs. 
Lena C. Crabtree, who assumed office January 
3, 1927. 

The photograph was taken recently in the 
course of a casual meeting at the county super- 
intendent’s office in Alturas, California. 



















POISON OAK EXTRACT 
‘“BROEMMEL” 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY STANDARDIZED 
POISON OAK AND IVY SPECIFIC 


Put up according to HARRY E. ALDERSON, 

M. D., Clinical Professor of Medicine Derma- 

tology, Stanford University Medical School, 

San Francisco, California, and used by Dr. 
Alderson, Dr. 
William Good- 
ricke Donald 
and Associate 
Physicians, Uni- 

». versity of Cali- 

#7 fornia, Berkeley 
and Los An- 
geles, Cal., the 
University of 
Oregon, Oregon 
State Agricultu- 
ral College, all 
city, county and 
state institutions 
in California 
and Oregon, in 
the _ successful 
treatment of 
Dermatitis Ve- 
nenata, due to 
Poison Oak and 
the building up 
of immunity. 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT OFF. 


Carried in stock by all prescription druggists 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


BROEMMEL LABORATORIES 


2501 California St. San Francisco 


The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


Patented Jam. 8, '07, Aug. 7, '23 
THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
COTTON DUCK SHADES 
This type of shade was awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Brazilian Centennial 
Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 
Are Distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
a 
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Omega Dustless Crayons 


Every stick of Omega Dustless Crayons 
tested for strength and evenness of texture. 
Always reliable. Makes a brilliant white 
mark. No grit found in an Omega Dustless 
Crayon. Write for samples. 





For over twenty-five years the accepted 
Dustless Crayon for educational purposes, 
meeting all requirements’ pertaining to 
schools. Writes smooth and even. Easily 
erased and does not scratch the finest of 
blackboards. 

Distributors 
WESTERN SCHOOL EQUIPMENT Co. 
1607 West 9th Street 


Los Angeles California 





) ARTS wd CRAFTS 


INCORPORATED 


21st Annual 


Fall Term in Session 


Credit toward issuance of the 
Special Secondary Credential, 
Arts, Type, may be obtained 
thru attendance at Day, Even- 


ing, or Saturday Classes. 


For catalog, address 


F. H. Meyer, Director 


Broadway at College Avenue 
Oakland - - 


a en 
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California Superintendents 
Convention 


Hotel Del Coronado, San Diego, October 3-7, 1927 
Preliminary Notice by Honorable William John 
Cooper, California State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


IRST SESSION—Monday forenoon. The 

usual greetings and responses, followed by 
a business session, at which the Committee on 
Organization will report and a roll-call of the 
convention will occur. At this roll-call, each 
superintendent is asked to respond by tele- 
graphic message of not over 50 words, report- 
ing the outstanding accomplishments in that 
superintendent’s jurisdiction for the past year. 
The fundamental purpose of this is to make 
the lobby conferences as profitable as possible. 


The second session, Monday afternoon, con- 
sists of three numbers: (1) the presentation of 
the Governor’s plan for the re-organization of 
the State government, by Mr. Alexander R. 
Heron; (2) the re-organization of the State 
Department of Education to be presented by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
(3) “Encouragements” from the State Board of 


Education by President Charles L. McLane. 


The third session, Tuesday, October 4, is a 
Improvement of Teachers in 
The field is covered under six main 
Tuesday afternoon’s program is not 
completed but main items are,—(1) au 
address by Will C. Wood and (2) reports on 
the organization, purposes and plans, of (a) 
the Codification Commission, (b) the Curri- 
culum Commission, (c) the Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning Division and (d) the Retirement Salary 
Commission. 


symposium on 
Service. 
topics. 

two 


The fifth session on Wednesday morning will 
be by sections, Commissioner Helen Heffernan 
having charge of the county superintendents’ 
section and Commissioner Nicholas Ricciardi 
having charge of the city superintendents’ sec- 
tion. Wednesday afternoon will be given over 
to entertainment. Wednesday evening there 
will be illustrated lectures, possibly two, one 
by Dr. Owen C. Coy, Director of the California 
State Historical Association. 

The sixth session on Thursday morning will 
be by sections. 

The seventh session, Thursday afternoon, will 
be given over largely to the results of the last 
Legislature, together with a brief memorial 
program for the late Archibald B. Anderson. 
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The eighth session on Friday morning will 
consider Adult Education; a proposed survey of 
secondary and collegiate education; and reports 
of committees. 


The convention will be unusual in that there 
will be held at the same time: (1) a meeting of 
the convention itself; (2) a meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Rural School Supervisors, which usually 
occurs at the same time; (3) a meeting of the 
State Board of Education; (4) a meeting of the 
new State Curriculum Commission; and (5) a 
meeting of the California Teachers College 
Presidents, to which will be invited the teachers 
college presidents from Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Nevada. 


California State Department of 
Education 


INE division chiefs have been appointed by 

the new State Board of Education, for the 
State Department, as re-organized by the last 
session of the California legislature, as follows: 
Division of rural education, Helen Heffernan, 
now commissioner of secondary education; Di- 
vision of city secondary schools, Nicholas Ric- 
ciardi, now commissioner of secondary educa- 
tion; Division of adult education, Ethel Rich- 
ardson; Division of health and physical educa- 
tion, N. P. Neilson; Division of research and 
statistics, W. E. Morgan; Division of special 
education, Anita Muhl, M. D., psychiatrist of 
San Diego; Division of school-house planning, 
Andrew B. Hill, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, San Diego, and formerly director of 
vocational education in the San Francisco City 
Schools; Division of teacher training and cer- 
tification, Evelyn A. Clement; Librarian, Milton 
Ferguson, State librarian. 


Other positions in the department also have 
been filled as follows: Supervisor of agricultural 
education in the division of rural education, 
Julian A. McPhee; Supervisor of trade and in- 
dustrial education, J. C. Beswick; Supervisor of 
civilian vocational rehabilitation, Ira W. Kibby; 
Supervisor of home-making education, Maude I. 
Murchie, Chief of the bureau of parental educa- 
tion, part-time salary, Herbert R. Stolz; Chief 
of the bureau of correction of speech defects, 
part-time, Mrs. Mabel Farrington Gifford; Su- 
pervisor of physical education for girls in the 
department of health and physical education, 
Winifred Van Hagen; Chief of the bureau of 
State printed text books, W. S. Dyas; Chief of 
the bureau of high-school text-book listing, Mrs. 
Stella Trussell. 
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Ne Little Giant Electric 


Eraser Cleaner 


Silent . Swift « Dustless » Simple « Inexpensive 


Tested by continuous use in thousands of schools through- 
out the country, the Little Giant has proved to be efficient 
in every respect. Noiseless, dustless, simple and swift in its 
operation ...it is guaranteed to clean blackboard erasers to 
your entire satisfaction or your money will be refunded. 
Operated by a Universal motor ... adapted to all electric 
currents. Provided with nine feet of Underwriters’ lamp 
cord and Universal plug to conveniently attach to any lamp 
socket. Weighing only eight pounds, yet strongly made of 
malleable iron and aluminum, it can be shipped parcel 
post... Price $37.50. 


JAMES LYNN CO. 


Dept. N. 14 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


EAA AALS AAAS 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, Distributors 


San Francisco—601 Mission St. 
Phoenix, Ariz.—524 W. Washington St. 


GOOD CLEAN PLAYS AND 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
The “House That Helps” is a good place to 


buy Entertainment Material of all publishers 
SOME NEW TITLES 


Hallowe’en Frolics for Little Folks $ .40 
Pranks and Parties for Hallowe’en 40 
Thanksgiving Plays and Ways — 
Thanksgiving School Programs......... 40 
Stunts and Features for Carnivals .50 
Funny Jokes for End Men.... ; 40 
Mistletoe and Holly.................. = wae 
Free Catalogue of Plays, Stunts, Operettas, 
Songs, Etc. 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT 
HOUSE, INC. 
922 S. Ogden St., 
Denver, Colo. Also Franklin, Ohio 


Reno, Nevada 











Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Fresno—1317 Van Ness Ave. 





LABORATORY APPARATUS 


and SUPPLIES 
PROMPT SERVICE 
CATALOG B 


Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography 
and Chemistry 


OUT SEPTEMBER, 1927 
Give your name, school position and sub- 
ject. Mention this journal 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Apparatus—Chemicals 


4160 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO U. 8S. 











Better Rural Schools 


Convention 


ETTER Rural Schools Convention, which 
met in June at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, adopted resolutions, which in 
digest are as follows: 
(1) To actively promote a program of inves- 
tigation covering the following: 
a. A state survey on consolidation ; 
b. The adaptation of the method of 
instruction in rural schools; 
c. A program for the improvement of rural 
teachers in service ; 
d. A state plan for training rural teachers ; 
e. A progressive attack on the legislative prob- 
lems involved in rural education in California. 


individual 


(2) Defining rural education as the complete 
education of the rural people, involving all as- 
pects of an educational program from the nur- 
sery school through a continuous direction of 
adult education. 


(3) Advocating the equalization of the appor- 
tionment bases for supervision in rural and city 
schools. 

(4) Pledging support of the regional rural 
teacher training to be called by the United 
States Bureau of Education at Los Angeles in 
1928. 

(5) Expressing appreciation to State Super- 
intendent William John Cooper for his partici- 
pation in the program and for his sympathetic, 
actively expressed interest in the special prob- 
lems of the rural field in advocating a Division 
of Rural Education in the State Department of 
Education. 

Problems were assigned for study for the year 
1927-28, as follows: 

1. A State Survey on School Consolidation, or 
larger units of administration. Chairman, H. 
L. Eby. 

Individual Instruction in Rural Schools; Self- 

Teaching materials in language and arithme- 

tic. Chairman, Miss Beu'ah M. Hartman. 

3. Improvement of Teachers in Service. Chair- 
man, Miss Ada York. 

4. Rural Teacher Training. Chairman, President 

C. L. Phelps. 

5. Committee on Rural 

Chairman, Mark Keppel. 


tw 


School Legislation. 

Officers for the present school year were 
elected as follows: President, Melvin R. Neel, 
Rural Supervisor of Los Angeles County; Vice- 
President, Ada York, County Superintendent of 
Schools, San Diego County; Secretarial Com- 
mittee: Harvey L. Eby of University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Assistants: Edna McRae, 
San Diego; Herbert Healy, Rural School Super- 
visor, Kern County; W. L. Nida, San Diego 
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State College; C. L. Phelps, President, Santa 
Barbara State Teachers’ College. 


The constitution of the organization is as 


follows: 
ARTICLE I. 
Name, Purpose, Sponsors and Membership. 

Section 1. Name: Better Rural Schools Confer- 
ence League of Southern California. 

Section 2. Purpose: The purpose of this League, 
thru its conference and bulletins, shall be to vitalize 
educational material for the rural schools of South- 
ern California and offer a forum for the exchange 
of ideas by men and women interested in this 
important work. 

Section 3. Sponsors: The united sponsors of this 
organization shall be the following individuals, offi- 
cials, and institutions: 

Santa Barbara State Teachers’ College. 
San Diego State Teachers’ College. 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
Rural School Supervisors’ Association. 
County Superintendents. 

State Department of Education. 

Section 4. Membership: Membership shall be 
open to all persons interested in rural education in 
Southern California, and without fee. 


ARTICLE II. 
Officers, Standing Committees, and Duties 
of Officers. 

Section 1. Officers: President, Vice President, 
Secretarial Committee consisting of three to five 
members, and such other officia!s as the Conference 
shall determine. 

Section 2. Standing Committees: a. 
Committee. b. Legislative Committee. 

Section 3. Duties: The chief duties of the offi- 
cers shall be to arrange suitable programs for the 
annual conference, and to take care of such other 
duties as usually devolve upon such officials, and as 
may be assigned to them by the Conference at its 
business session. 


me Pe FF 


Research 


ARTICLE III, 
Executive Committee; 
Officers; Amendments. 

Section 1. One conference meeting shall be held 
in June of each year, at which time the regular 
annual business meeting shall be held. 

Section 2. Such other meetings may be held from 
time to time, as shall be deemed necessary. 

Section 3. The executive committee shall consist 
of the President, Vice President, and Secretarial 
Committee. 

Section 4. Election of officers shall be held at 
the June conference. Nominations shall be made by 
a nominating committee of three, named by the 
President at the opening of the conference. At the 
time of the election, nominations may be made 
from the floor. 

Section 5. Amendments to these articles may be 
made by a majority vote at any regular conference 
business meeting in June. 

* * * 


~~ Child Labor Committee of 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, issues a 
highly important monthly bulletin of general 
child welfare entitled, “The American Child.” 
This is now in its ninth volume and should be 
in all of the larger school libraries. 


Meetings; Election of 
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GOOD LOOKING SHOES THAT 
ARE COMFORTABLE 





Sed 
A new style that fits beautifully 


Feet may be deformed by shoes which 
crowd the toes or by shoes that are too short. 
The foot musc'es may atrophy from lack of 
exercise. The result—flat foot or fallen arch! 

One of the important bases of foot health 
is to wear shoes that follow the natural line 
of the foot, and are not too short, and that 
allow free circulation in the foot and constant 
exercise of the arch muscles. Wear the 


antilever 
Shoe 


and get this service 





Cantilever Hosiery to Match Your 
Footwear 


CANTILEVER SHOE STORES, Inc. 
San Francisco—127 Stockton Street 
Oakland—516 16th Street 
Los Angeles—-728 So. Hill Street 
Long Beach—536 Pine Avenue 
Pasadena—424 E. Colorado Street 
Sacramento—1012 K Street 


LEITZ 
Miscroscopes 











86 Third Street 
San Francisco 


i 
P 


Los Angeles 


is tl 
sf] 


Best for 
Schools 


Send for literature 


Spindler & Sauppe 











811 W. 7th Street 






























































Who Will Pay 
Your Doctor, Your 
Nurse and Your 
Board Bill 

When You are Sick? 


It is an actual fact, proven by the records, 
that every year one out of five teachers suf- 
fers by enforced idleness and loss of salary 
through Sickness, Accident or Quarantine 

You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this 
year. Why take the risk of being compel'ed 
to use up your savings, or to run into debt, 
to carry you through a period of enforced 
idleness, when the T.C. U. stands ready to 
help bear that burden? 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a 
national organization of teachers for teach- 
ers. For the small cost of less than a nicke! 
a day, it will assure you an income when you 
are sick or quarantined, or when you are 
accidentally injured. It will a'so pay your 
Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


Heads or Tails, You Win 


Thank you for your prompt and fair set- 
tlement of my claim. Dr. Winship was right 
when he said: “You win whether you win or 
lose.”” If you do not meet with catastrophe 
you are in luck, and if you do, you are in 
luck if you are protected by a T. C. U. Um- 
brella; so that, heads or tails, you win.— 
Isobel R. Lay, Managing Editor, Journal of 
Education, Boston, Mass. 

T.C. U. protection is for teachers and is 
low in cost. It is yours if you want it, but it 
can do nothing for you—when the time of 
need comes—unless you accept now. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will 
then mail you full particulars of how we pro- 
tect teachers. Please do it today. 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
456 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


Free Information Coupon 
To the T.C. U., 456 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
book of testimonials. 

Name 


Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no 
obligation.) 
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A New Teachers’ Journal 

7 HE Teachers’ Journal of Northern Cali- 

fornia” is a new publication announcing 
itself as “devoted to the interests of the pub- 
lic schools of northern California, covering prin- 
cipal cities of Bay district, Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valley.” It is published weekly by the 
Brown Publishing Company, 995 Market Street, 
San Francisco. The initial number is dated 
August 19, 1927. The size is 6x9 inches, but 
may be increased to 8x11 inches. It is to aver- 
age 96 pages and cover; and is so mailed as to 
reach the teachers on Friday. According to Mr. 
O. K. Brown, editor and publisher of the new 
journal, although emphasizing school advertis- 
ing, the journal will also feature the advertising 
of motion picture theatres and other popular 
amusements. 

Mr. Brown taught school for a brief time in 
the public schools of Illinois, and graduated 
from the Vermilion Academy. Since 1906 he 
has been the San Francisco representative of 
the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet Company. The 
new journal appears to have developed from 
The Teachers’ Journal of Alameda County, 
which is published by the Intercity Publishing 
Company of Oakland. 


was to 


Mr. Brown’s first plan 
journal for San Francisco 
County and later enlarged the idea to include all 
of California north of Bakersfield, also Oregon 
and Washington. The new journal is built along 
the same typographical lines as the Alameda 
County Journal. 


create a 


In his initial editorial Mr. Brown states that 
“a careful survey revealed the fact that similar 
journals are well-established in most of the 
larger cities and communities of the east and 
south. A large and successful journal, now in 
its fifth year, is a part of the school life of our 
southern metropolis. It occupies an enviable 
position in that growing community. Other 
similar publications have found a hearty res- 
ponse from the teaching profession in large 
eastern and southern cities, and school officiais 
welcome these weekly messengers of school 
news as convenient vehicles for the dissemina- 
tion of items of interest to both teacher and 
official.” 

“Upon opening correspondence with city and 
county officials in the two great valleys and 
our Alta California counties, we are gratified 
to report a most enthusiastic response. In most 
instances appointments were made by the Coun- 
ty Superintendents of correspondents who will 
be regular contributors to our columns. We 
are thus assured live news from more than forty 
northern counties,covering hundreds of schools.” 


Institute of Child Welfare 

AURA Spelman Rockefeller Memorial has 

made liberal financial appropriations for the 
maintenance of an Institute of Child Welfare in 
the University of California, for a period of six 
years, beginning with July, 1927. The Califor- 
nia Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
at a meeting recently held in Los Angeles, 
pledged the Parent-Teacher Associations of 
California to defray, in liberal but limited 
amount, the rental charges of such off-campus 
housing space during the six-year period cov- 
ered by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memo- 
rial appropriations as the of Child 
Welfare will require. 


Institute 


The Regents of the University have appointed 
Herbert Stolz, Doctor of Medicine. to be Di- 
rector of the Institute; and Dr. Harold E. Jones, 
now of the department of psychology, Colum- 
bia University, as Director of Research in the 
Institute. Dr. Jones will also serve on part 
time as an Assistant Professor of Psychology 
in the department of psychology. 


Director Stolz, a graduate of Stanford Uni- 
versity in the class of 1910, and of the Stanford 
Medical School in 1914, was a Rhodes scholar 
at Oxford University during the period 1910- 
1913. He was Director of Physical Education 
in Stanford University 1914-1917. He was en- 
listed in the Medical Corps of the U. S. Army 
through the years 1917-1920. He was State Su- 
pervisor of Physical Education in California, 
serving under the auspices of the State Board 
of Education, from 1921 to 1926. He is now 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in California, headquarters in the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sacra- 
mento, in charge of parental education in Cali- 
fornia. 


* * * 


Songs of Sunland 
HARLES H. McCURRIE has composed 


the music of this group of happy songs for 


little children. The verses are by Charles 
Keeler, from his “Elfin Songs of Sunland.” The 
book is beautifully decorated by Albertine Ran- 
dall Wheelen. The melodies are adaptable in 
teaching earlier childhood, and are so melo- 
dious as to be independent of the accompani- 
ment, thus being of special value to the kinder- 
garten and primary teacher. It is Californian 
in features of production, including illustrations 
and printing; is published by the composer and 
is on sale at music and book stores. Price 75 
cents. The book may be secured from Mr. 
McCurrie, Hotel Majestic, San Francisco. 
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Now is the Time for School Supplies ~ 


When school opens for the Fall Term there 
are certain to be found many items over- 
looked in making up original requisitions. Our 
stock is the most extensive on the Pacific 
Coast and our facilities are at your disposal 
to meet large or small requirements. 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. Most primary 
teachers require additional material to that pur- 
chased by the school board. We have a large and 
extensive selection of Seat Work, Colored Papers, 
Modeling Clays, Colored Crayons, etc. 


Send for catalog of Seat Work 


: Che 
CV ii ee le 


mmr C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


San Francisco Los Angeles Fresno Oakland 
Reno Phoenix 


To California School Superintendents and Purchasing Agents 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


Made the first stick of chalk ever used in American schools in 1835. Since 
that time Old Faithful Service and quality have constantly grown to keep 
pace with more modern educational requirements. That service and auality 
have never been surpassed. 


Think of it! For nearly a century Old Faithful Products have been in use in 
class rooms all over the world. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


With such a record of Stability and Service is it any wonder that many 
Boards of Education specify products of American Crayon Co. manufacture, 
as the standard by which supplies of like nature shall be measured? Such dis- 
criminating selection is the inevitable reward of merit and fine workmanship. 


WHEN ORDERING OR LISTING SUPPLIES FOR BID SPECIFY 
HYGIEIA DUSTLESS CHALK PRANG WATER COLORS 
WALTHAM WHITE OR ENAMELED CHALK PRANG TEMPERA COLORS 
OLD FAITHFUL COLORED CHALKS PRANG CRAYONEX 
PRANG CRAYOGRAPH PRANG PASTELLO 

Made by the American Crayon Company 


Write for Samples, Literature, or Further Information to 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 
45 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


This office is maintained for your service and convenience 
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American Public High School 

(Continued from Page 395) 
tests or examinations which to students look 
“pretty much alike in all subjects.” With all 
kinds of courses designed to achieve a variety 
of social aims the one specification for student 
activity is uniformly “to pass”! The summary 
of all these “passings” is a list of credits which 
entitle the student to a certificate of graduation 
from the high school. 

Under this plan there is the rather incon- 
sistent condition of a faculty aiming at training 
the student in good health, training him for 
worthy home membership, for vocational effi- 
ciency, for proper civic attitudes, for proper use 
of leisure time, and for good moral purposes 
and conduct and for the efficient use of the 
tools of learning and of social intercourse, 
while at the same time the students’ aims are to 
guess what the teacher wants done, to please or 
satisfy him in the more narrow meaning of the 
term to pass the courses and to get credits. 

The high school will be materially improved 
when high school boys work in a gymnasium in 
order to develop certain skills and to prevent 
certain deformities of body which appear in 
posture or movement, rather than to take phy- 
sical education as a requirement for graduation. 

The Joys of Creative Work 

Real progress will have been made when 
high school students study to learn how to 
entertain by retelling a story, to build a vocab- 
ulary which enables them to describe accurately 
objects or processes about which they wish to 
talk, to use proper grammatical expressions in 
order to appear refined and cultured, instead of 
writing themes to get a passing grade or read- 
ing books in order to be able to hand in a 
passable book report. 

Home economics girls enter the laboratory 
consciously intending to learn how to detect 
whether a piece of cloth is made of real wool 
or merely appears to be, instead of planning to 
perform an experiment, “journalize” it, and 
hand it in for the teacher’s approval. 

Real training for advanced study will be had 
when students deliberately memorize facts 
usually included in college entrance tests rather 
than just prepare lessons in a course wholly 
justified as a requirement to get into college. 

Real vs. Bogus Aims 

Briefly, then, high school education will be 
greatly improved when the pupils have real 
aims, when they actually work in school to 
accomplish what the teachers think they are 
trying to accomplish. This will lead to more 
effective study because it will become ever more 


apparent that subject-matter alone does not 
have much value. Subject matter learned in a 
certain way will function in a certain way while 
learned differently it may have little or no use. 

Just how this may be done cannot be briefly 
stated. A few hints may help: 

First, teachers must not merely assume that 
students know the purpose of specific study 
activities; assignments may with profit include 
education in why certain things are to be done 
by the student. 


Second, class procedures might well include 


‘an indication of whether the type of learning 


used by the student and the way in which the 
subject matter is mastered really assure some 
lasting value in terms of ultimate efficiency. 


Third, tests used should show some clearly 
seen correlation with real values so that pupils 
will feel less the effect of merely pleasing the 
teacher. It is obvious that the different func- 
tions being developed cannot all be tested alike. 

Fourth, let high school success with its cor- 
responding rewards of approval attach to each 
significant learning achievement, and not merely 
to the generalized idea of a passing mark. 


:* 2 © 


Modern Drama 
N THE FIELD of modern drama, Samuel 
French, publisher, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City, has issued the following titles: 
“Boastful Benny,” a play in one act for fourth 
and fifth grades, by Arthur Henry and Dorothy 
Henry Van Auken; “Bombito,” a play in one act, 
by Clarence Stratton; “He May Be President,” 
a one-act play, by Leon Edward Joseph; “The 
Skeleton in the Closet,” a comedy in one act, 
by Della J. Evans; “How Not to Write a Play,” 
a painless demonstration in one act and a fore- 
word, by Doris F. Hallman; “A Matter of 
Choice,” a comedy in one act, by William J. 
Farma; “Her Radio Romeo,” a comedy in two 
acts, by Hilliard Booth; “The Old Country 
Store,” a farce of rural humorosities in one act, 
by E. Warner Bradley and J. Reeder Reeves; 
“Tuning In, or The Radio Family,” a one-act 
comedy of variable wave length, by Leon Ed- 
ward Joseph; “And He Came to His Father,” 
religious play in one act, by Erna Kruckemeyer; 
“They All Want Something,” a comedy in a 
prologue and three acts, by Courtenay Savage; 
“Scruples,” a comedy in one act, by Octave 
Mirbeau; “Washington and Betsy Ross,” a dra- 
matic action in two scenes, by Percy Mackaye; 
“Young Washington at Mt. Vernon,” a dramatic 
action in three scenes and a prologue, by Percy 
Mackaye. 
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REVELATION 


TOOTH POWDER 


Cleanliness without 
injury to tooth 
structure or gum 
tissue is the most 
essential necessity 
in a dentifrice. 


[Injurious sub- 
stances—as GLYC- 
ERINE, GRIT, 
CHLORATE OF 
POTASH, or any CORRO- 
SIVE COMPOUND should not 
be incorporated in the manu- 
facture of a dentifrice. 

Glycerine is a depletant, also 
an irritant. It absorbs the 
moisture from the _ tissues, 
which naturally will recede, 
weakening the gum margin 
and exposing the membrane 
covering the roots of the teeth, 
causing sensitiveness and 





bleeding. The mois- 
ture in the gum tis- 
sue is essential to 
the healthy condi- 
tion of the mem- 
brane. 

Grit, even though 
softer than the en- 
amel, will be forced 
by the tooth brush 
between the gum margin and 
the tooth, thereby causing in- 
flammation and _ subsequent 
gum ailments. 


Chlorate of Potash is an irri- 
tant and can be classed as a 
corrosive compound and should 
never be used in a dentifrice. 
Revelation Tooth Powder is 
never in paste form and con- 
tains none of the above-men- 
tioned drugs. 


ATION 
” ' 


AUGUST E. DRUCKER COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Members Page 


In order that you may easily communicate with the Association office, this page is 
so prepared. The C. T. A. will be benefited if this sheet will prompt you to send news 
items; to give us any experience or opinion suggested by your reading; to tell us what 
you like in the magazine or what you desire to see treated in some future issues; to order 
Association publications; to propose names of possible members, contributors or adver- 
tisers; to suggest how we can serve your schools. 


California Teachers’ Association, 
933 Phelan Building, San Francisco. 


DANTE onsets accented ia Rah ic eaknesnt tie Pc pemeiinie enna 
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RELATED SCIENCE MANUAL 


By Dorothy G. Ellis, Supervisor of Vocational Home Economics, Idaho State Department of Vo- 


cational Education, and N 


B. Giles, Supervisor of Industrial Education, Idaho State Department 


of Vocational Education. ‘This is a Laboratory Guide for Vocational Home Economics Classes, 
where courses in Related Science are offered as part of the efficient training of girls in meeting 


the problems of the home. 


There are eighty-five experiments. 


—Ready This Month— 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


FRUITLAND UNION SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 411) 


throughout, with built-in bookcases and closets 
for school supplies. 


During 1926 a pipe system under pressure 
was put in from the local irrigation ditch for 
irrigating the lawns and flowers, to supply two 
fountains in the yard, and the lavatories in the 
cloak-rooms. 

This is a hilly section and gravity pressure is 
available. A unique drinking fountain was put 
in. The well of a nearby residence on a hill 
above the school was leased for a long term— 
the water level in the well being twenty feet 
higher than the school building. The water 
was siphoned to a drinking fountain on the 
concrete porch and pure drinking water pro- 
vided. 

Building cost to January 1, 1927....$3,753.76 


Fencing and grounds....... : 178.30 
Irrigation water systems. 279.75 
Drinking water system. 301.03 


Cost of site, 1144 acres 250.00 


Total as ; .$4,762.84 
Future plans include a modern heating sys- 
tem and sanitary toilets. The original plans 
provide for additional rooms if necessity arises. 
The Fruitland Community Hall, about 200 feet 
from the school, is available for social gather- 
ings, church and Sunday school purposes. 


P. O. Clerk Special Agent 
Forest Ranger (investigator) 
File Clerk Stenographer-Typist 


Railway Mail Clerk Meat Inspector 
Matron Immigrant Inspector 
General Clerk City Mail Carrer 
Chauffeur-Carrier U.S. Border Patrol 
“ How to Qualify” mailed FREE. 
Write OZMENT, , St. Louis,Mo. 


GOV'T. POSITION ? 





SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
Copy of the 


NATIONAL REPUBLIC 
425 10 St., N. Washington, D. C. 
and see if you = not agree with thousands of 


teachers and superintendents that this is the 
most interesting and valuable for use as col- 
lateral reading in American history and Civic 


classes. SECIAL LOW SCHOOL RATES 
AND TERMS mailed upon request. 


TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, 525 Market Street, San Francisco, California Agents 








Teeny Tiny Rimes 


ALLARD AND McCa tu 


—- introduction to reading 
through creative activities: riming; 
re-arranging reading material; pasting; 
coloring; drawing; playing games with 
flash-cards. Manual free. 

Price 48c 


Flash Cards 60c 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 


MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 


Your pupils deserve the best coping saw. The 
F. P. M. cuts wood, iron or bakelite at any 
angle. Unequalled for sturdy, lasting con- 
struction and fine workmanship. Blades of 

= finest tempered steel 


1 F. P. M. Coping 
Saw and 7 blades 
sent prepaid $1 








RECOMMENDED 
Used in many schools throughout the country 


including Gary, Des Moines, Berkeley and 
Chicago Public Schools. Heartily endorsed by 
all carpenter unions and used exclusively by 
most carpenters. Teachers—Write for special 
diseounts and circulars. . 

3722 N. Ashland Ave. 


F. P. MAXSON Chicago 





OPTOMETRY 


A Scientific Pursuit with an Assured Future 
Not Overcrowded 
Course Completed in Two Years 
Col'ege Entrance Requirements 
Send Now for Bulletin of Optometry 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY 
1101 Wright & Callender Building 
Los Angeles California 


YOUR SCHOOL PLAYS 


reflect your ability as director. It will add 
tremendous'y to your success as a teacher if 
you can stage a commendable production. 
The Drama Bureau school of Acting and Di- 
recting will assist you with its inexpensive 
yet thorough course of home study designed 
for those who wish to act and direct correct- 
ly. $20 pays all. Send for prospectus.—Drama 
Bureau, 615 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





























SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NeEws 















We want every reader of this 
magazine to have our catalogue. 


Catalogues: 
64 pages, 1600 Miniature Illustrations. 
It costs only 15 cents, in coin or stamps. 


Use these pictures in beginning the new 
school year 


The Perry Pictures 



















A Helping Hand 


Renouf 


Reproductions of the. World’s Great 
Paintings 

One Cent Size, 3 

Two Cent Size, 

Ten Cent Size, 


x3 %, for 50 or more. 

51%x 8 , for 25 or more. 

10x12 ,for 5 or more. 

Send 50 cents for 25 Beautiful Art Subjects, 
or 25 for Children 


Size 5%x8 
BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 


Also Flowers, Insects, Woods, Minera's, etc. 
Three Cents Each for 15 or more. Size 7x9. 


Send 75 cents for 25 Common Birds with a 
very brief description of each. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING, 


ARTOTYPES 
22x28 including the margin, $1.00 each for 
two or more; $1.25 for one. Hand colored, 


same size, $3.00 for two. 
Send $2.00 for Saved and A Helping Hand. 
THE PERRY PICTURES CoO. 

Box 24 MALDEN, MASS. 











Teachers’ Welfare 


HE Teacher Welfare Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Southern Sec- 
announces the opening of the Teacher 
Welfare Home at 207 South Ash Street, Ingle- 
wood, California, on August 1, 1927. 
In addition to 


tion 


establishing this Home for 
needy teachers, the Committee has made pos- 
sible a loan fund for the profession. 

Anyone desiring information in regard to 
either of these teacher activities may communi- 
cate with Norabelle Davidson, Chairman of the 
Committee, Trinity Hotel, Los Angeles, and F. 
L. Thurston, Executive Secretary, C. T. A.—S. 
3, soe N. Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles. 
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THE TEST OF PRINTING 


She Conclusions of “Prominent Educators 


William J. Bogan, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools of the Department of Education, 
Chicago, writes: “Through its strong appeal 
to boys, the printing course has acquired great 
importance in the Junior High School. The 
practical value of printing is great, for aside 
from its trade features, it appeals alike to the 
artist, the advertiser, the editor, the reporter, 
the business man, the author.” 


Emma V. Tindal, Principal of the Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., writes: “To my mind, printing is 
an educational agency of undoubted value. 
When included in a school curriculum, it may 
be employed to motivate instruction in vari- 
ous studies, such as punctuation, composition, 
grammar, spelling, mathematics, science, and 
art. And it will also afford an opportunity for 
acquired and worth-while manual skill.” 
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CAP rat ZATION 4 Schools, Los Angeles, California, writes: “It 








Susan “Dorsey, Superintendent of 


is a matter of importance that through the 
school printshop a large number of young 
people have become familiarwith the different 
styles of type, with the setting up of forms, and 
with the vocabulary of printing, and the re- 
lated arts of making cuts, prints and the like.” 


James M. Glass, Director of Junior High 
Schools, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
writes: Printing is incorporated into Junior 
High School program of studies in a majority 
of instances as part of a general shop organiza- 
tion. The aim is not vocational education, but 
general industrial arts training. Where the try- 
out purposes of a general shop need not be 
restricted to the industrial activities of a given 
community it seems advisable to add printing 
as one of the projects of a general shop plan.” 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING PRINTING INSTALLATIONS, WRITE 


F. K. PHILLIPS, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


THREE HUNDRED COMMUNIPAW AVENUE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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4Important Features | re \ |U 2A 
; Adjustabl 
Advanced Models || Adiustable \ ite 
Give High Schools || No. 134 S ps Universal 
| : 


. ~ Tablet A 
1 Hygienically Correct — 


Properly designed back su] 
Seats not too high or too 
front to back) All fatigue 
eliminated by av viding harmful 
strains and pressur Gre 
comfort. Good px 

certain. Conduciv , 
permanent health and proper 
physical development. 


2 Mobility 


I ight in weight 


sitar | Meet iach aSted Needs Lxactly 


3 Adjustability . 

iene Foe ore wae. See HE “American” mark on school seats, and seating 
ieee. | satisfaction always have been synonymous. Now, 

Senchy postions Secome an ff two advanced “American” models assure the same degree 

ee of satisfaction for High School use. Perhaps more im- 

4 Swivel Seat _ portant to buyers of school seats is the organization be- 

Permits of ease, quietness and hind those models. 


orderlinessin entering and leav- 
ing seat Sliding, crow ais 1g. 


bumping’ of knees’eliminated. | Years of service and experience alone mean little. But 


Seat may be turned av 


glare to any effective light | when translated in terms of a half century of vigorous 
Makes possible acing teache 


or blackboard without sacrific- || growth and application to school seating, they point to 


ing erect normal Pp 


support of chair. Helpful fo perfection in every model. Superior performance. Com- 


socialization Sil 


movement. " Cushioned sto plete satisfaction to buyer and user alike. 
thing to work loose . . . noth- 


ing to deteriorate. 





This coupled with thorough Research, exacting Experi- 
ment and Craftsmanship has created school buyer confi- 
dence. A reputation which concedes the “American” 
organization leadership in high school seating. 


ae High School Advisory Service Free — 


The “‘American” organization maintains a Research Department and 

Advisory Service forthe benefit of those who are confronted with seating 

problems. Without obligation to you they will be glad to submit seat- 

ing layouts and make recommendations for maximum seating efficiency. 
—~ 


Special Seating for American Seating (Company 


High Schools 

handy ok te mide 9 in 14 E. Jackson Blvd. ay Chicago, Illinois 
Seas be aa 53 Distributors 

I THE FACTORY IS IN MICHIGAN, BUT THE SERVICE IS LOCAL TO YOU 


a Necagudastt, | Authorities i im High School Seating. _ = 
C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, State Distributors 


San Francisco—601 Mission Street Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Boulevard 
Phoenix, Ariz.—524 West Washington Street P. O. Box 685, Reno, Nevada 
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